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“BEAUTY IS IN THE EYE OF THE BEHOLDER.” the 
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Snow in the Basement 


Au! how such days as this—warm, damp and gloomy, 
typical Christmas weather—remind one of that extraordinary 
oceasion when the plans of the Snapfinger snow-plough 
were stolen for a foreign power! 

Other and unauthorised accounts of this remarkable series 
of events frequently begin with some such words as “The 
snow was tumbling down,” but this is quite wrong. The 
snow was down. I well remember how thick it was, though 
I forget how thick it was. The Admiralty was out of sight. 
The War Office was hidden. The Air Ministry and the 
headquarters of a well-known firm of golf architects, among 
other buildings, had disappeared from view. Nelson and the 
steps-owning Duke of York were the only statues still 
keeping watch and ward over London; and since London 
was invisible one doubts whether their ministrations could 
be regarded as necessary. One doubts indeed whether they 
could be regarded. 

Deep, deep in the heart of its own particular drift the 
Ministry of Inventions was a hive of activity. It was there 
that work was proceeding on the snow-plough, for the plans 
of which Ormond Snapfinger had a few days earlier stuck 
out for an extortionate price from an ungrateful but 
desperate country. 

(I allow a short pause here for catching up with those 
prepositions. Don’t let ’em throw you.) 

Working day and night, pausing sometimes to snatch a 
sandwich, skilled labourers had succeeded in assembling 
about half of the revolutionary machine on which (since 
it came to him in a flash) Ormond had bestowed so little 
thought. This had taken them some three days and nights. 
Working night and day, pausing sometimes to snatch 
another sandwich, they might be expected to take some 
three nights and days more to finish the job. Everything 
in fact was moving like rather loud clockwork. 

And then suddenly—disaster! 

The first indication that anything was wrong was 
when the Minister for Inventions came roller-skating into 
Ormond’s office (he had an office in the building and spent 
nearly all his time there, eating) with a look of preter- 
natural gravity. 

“Sam,” he said harshly (they all called Ormond Sam at 
the Ministry, to put spies off the scent), ‘‘ we’re sunk.” 


“You're telling me,” Ormond replied with merry looks. 

It transpired however that he meant metaphorically 
and colloquially sunk. Ormond became grave at once. 

“How?” he inquired keenly. “Run out of string?” 

The Minister lowered himself into a chair. The wheels 
of his roller-skates revolved with a clicking sound. He 
looked suddenly old, or he looked old suddenly, whichever 
way you like that put. A lock of his hair turned white 
all of a sudden—bing / 

“You can’t redraw the plans?” he said, without much 
apparent hope. 

‘Good heavens, no! They were an inspiration,” Ormond 
said. “Do you mean you’ve lost them? What about the 
carbon copies?” 





. CAME ROLLER-SKATING INTO ORMOND’S OFFICE. 


“Worse than lost,” the Minister replied. ‘‘Both the 
originals and the copies have been” —he lowered his 
voice, but on second thoughts raised it again before 
saying anything; only an intimate friend could have 
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noticed the slight outward evidence of this mechanical 
feat—“stolen.” 

Ormond rose to his feet so that he could stagger back- 
wards. “Bless my soul!” he then said, walking forward to 
sit down again. “How did it happen?” 

“You are aware, of course,” the Minister said, “of the 
fact that the invention was nearly purchased by a foreign 
power—I mention no names , 








A PORTION OF THE WALL SLID ASIDE. 


‘It isn’t necessary. The poor fish thought I should be 
willing to let the thing go for a measly . 

“Well, ” the Minister cut in loudly, “we can only suppose 
that they have managed to acquire the plans by a less 
civilised method. What beats me is what on earth they 
expect to do with them. They have no snow in that 
country.” 

“Their aim is merely to immobilise us,” Ormond replied 
no less keenly than before, “or possibly to adapt my in- 
vention for grass-cutting. But no matter what is in their 
evil minds, one thing is certain. Pandro,” he said to the 
Minister, whose name this was, “we must get those plans 
back.” 

He said this under the impression that he was ending a 

chapter, but the Minister rather spoiled the effect by 
failing even to leave room for a row of asterisks before he 
replied testily, “I know that as well as you do, you big 
ape.” 
In a rather distant manner the inventor moved a bottle 
and pressed a button on his desk. A portion of the wall 
slid aside, revealing a dark aperture. He then pressed 
another button and the portion of the wall slid back, con- 
cealing it again. Then he rose. 

“Lead me,” he demanded, “to the scene of the crime. 
Details are essential.” 

The Minister stood up with the ease born of long practice 
and roller-skated out. Ormond followed him down several 
corridors to a lift, in which they descended to the lofty 
basement where men were at work on the machine. Ormond 
had a sandwich in his hand, and they paused to snatch it. 
The Minister stopped beside a desk covered with crumbs, 
behind which stood a man of immense girth. 

“This is K4, who was in charge of the plans,” he an- 
nounced. “He told the men where to put what. In five 
minutes they will run out of instructions, and K4 has no 
more to give them.” 

Ormond said to K4 with much interest, “Is K4 your real 
name?” 





“No,” he replied. ‘My real name is one of considerable 
pomp and magnificence, such as you often see embosssed 
on the side of a cistern. I haven’t the heart to use it 
here.” 

He went on to tell of the disappearance of the plans. 
“T turned round for a moment to snatch a sandwich, and 
when I turned back,” he said, “they were gone. In their 
place was nothing but a mocking laugh.” 

He pointed to the words “Ho, Ho!” written in green chalk 
on the desk. Ormond had thought them to be the remains 
of a game of green noughts and crosses. 

“Tt must be an inside job,” Ormond said. 

“Nobody can get out,” the Minister agreed. They had 
in fact all been living in the place for the past week, sleeping 


- on the desks and in the filing cabinets and subsisting on 


such sandwiches as they could manage to snatch from each 
other. “Obviously the plans are still here somewhere, but 
every minute lessens the possibility of our finding them 
before they are got rid of.” 

At this moment a rumble shook the building. They could 
only guess what it meant, but it was afterwards found to 
have been the first of the charges of dynamite with which 
the dastardly foreign power was trying to break in. This 
charge blew away part of the wall of the caretaker’s office 
and let in a lot of snow, which made him all wet. He came 
running down to the basement crying indignantly, “Look 
at my clothes! I ask you, gentlemen. Look at my clothes! 
It’s a scandal!” 

Nobody took any notice of him, for the men at work on 
the machine had now run out of instructions and several of 
them were clustering round the desk demanding more. 
K4 appealed to the inventor: ‘“‘They’ve got as far as that 
row of screws round the edge of that middle blade thing. 
Can’t you remember what comes next?” 

“No,” Ormond replied. “Have they done the decorative 
work on the lever—the design symbolising the Reform of 
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the House of Lords? They could be getting on with that. 
Scope for artistry.” 

“That was an easy bit and they did it to begin with,” 
said K4 in a gloomy tone. 

“Tt’s an impasse,” said the Minister for Inventions, 
altering his stance with a loud rattle. 

“Nonsense!” Ormond cried. “Let us approach the 
problem in a realistic spirit. The plans must be here 


somewhere, and they can be found. Do you trust all these 
men?” 
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“T trust five,” said K4, and he called them forward. 
They stood there looking alert as if they were about to sing 
a quintet. 

Ormond said to K4 in a low voice, “Obviously the 
culprit is one of these men. If anyone you didn’t trust had 
taken the plans you’d have noticed it.” 

Another loud rumble came from a different part of 
the building. The second charge of dynamite had blown 
in another wall. ‘We have no time to lose,” ejaculated 
the Minister. “Are there any women and children 
present ?” 

“Seven secretaries and sixteen charwomen who were 
trapped by the snow six days ago,” K4 replied. “They’ve 
been here ever since.” 

“Right. They first,” the Minister said. 

“First what?” 

“TI don’t know, but whatever we do they must be first,” 
declared the Minister. 

“Whatever we do they are first,” said K4. “If you ask 
me, they can look after themselves. They’ve had more to 
eat than I have. I saw one with a chicken yesterday,” he 
added resentfully. “They cook things over the Bunsen 
burners in the labs.” 

Ormond suddenly noticed that of the five men who had 
been standing in front of them only four were left. When 
K4’s attention was drawn to this he cried, ‘““Ha! Wilfred 
Waterangasco. I had an idea it might be he. Why, the 
thing’s obvious. Sound an alarm, sound an alarm!” 

An alarm was sounded (on a silver trumpet), but few 
people noticed it, for at that moment came a third dynamite 
explosion which demolished one corner of the ceiling of 
the basement. A torrent of snow poured in, burying the 
lockers in which the workmen kept their clothes. This 
annoyed them exceedingly and they left K4’s desk and 
congregated round the pile of snow, yelling abuse and 
declaring that if this sort of thing went on they would 
cance] their subscriptions after having been constant 
supporters since 1886. 








. COOK THINGS OVER THE BUNSEN BURNERS .. .” 


“They seem to be in an ugly mood,” Ormond said to 
K4. He made no reply. He and the Minister were both 
looking at the hole in the ceiling, through which lumps 
of snow and miscellaneous objects of interest were still 
falling. One of these, which seemed to arouse their 
particular regard, was a tall thin man with a diamond- 
studded monocle, and another was a beautiful woman in 
evening-dress. Spilling with inimitable grace on to the 


top of the pile, these two brushed themselves down and 
approached the group. 

‘*Emissaries,” said the Minister tersely, “I bet.” 

The monocled man, whose name appeared to be Sid 
(possibly spelt Cid), had a cheque-book in his hand. He 


came up to Ormond and said, “Forgive this somewhat 





+ BRUSHED THEMSELVES DOWN AND APPROACHED. 


unorthodox mode of entry, but I had to see you. I come 
on behalf of ”—he named the foreign power, bating his 
breath for the purpose—‘‘to offer you twice as much as we 
offered before.” 

“Done,” Ormond of course replied. 

The other opened his cheque-book and said delicately, 
“And the plans 9” 

“Dear me, yes,” said Ormond, worried. “Unfortunately 
the plans happen to have been stolen.” 

“T anticipated that,” said Sid calmly, indicating the lady 
by his side, “so I brought Olga. She’ll get them back if 
anyone can. Waterangasco, I suppose ?”’ 

“How did you know?” 

“He told us of his intention. As a matter of fact we half 
promised him ... But your price is cheaper. Olga! go 
to it.” 

Olga went to it immediately, spitting on her dainty hands. 
It was the work of a moment for her to find the delinquent 
Wilfred, who had indeed come forward, expecting money, 
as soon as she and Sid fell in. It was the work of another 
moment for her to begin fawning on him. Two or three 
minutes later (working all the time) she succeeded in 
extracting the plans from his overalls pocket. The whole 
thing was over so quickly that it was hardly interesting to 
watch. 

“Here you are,” said Olga, handing the plans to Sid and 
walking. away from the unfortunate Wilfred, who fell to the 
floor with a loud thump, in a coma. Two minutes later 
Ormond got his cheque and, shaking off the restraining hand 
of the Minister, who seemed to have something on his mind, 
climbed out of the hole in the ceiling with Sid and Olga. 
Ormond’s last impression was that a good deal of talk was 
going on below. 





And that is the true explanation of why Ormond Snap- 
finger ended his days in a tumbledown hut, listening to 
the rain and brushing away flies with a piece of old ship’s 
biscuit. For naturally, having made all that money, he 
lost it immediately on the Stock Exchange. 

Immediately the thaw came, I mean. R. M. 
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THE HOME MOVIE 





“Now THIS IS RATHER FUNNY. FIRST OF ALL THIS IS AND THIS IS—OH, I SEE—WE’VE MOVED ROUND AND NOW 
DADDY AND BABY AND I AT THE SEASIDE—DADDY IS HOLDING I’M HOLDING BABY— 
BABY AND OUR HUT’S IN THE BACKGROUND— 





Now HERE’S GRANDPA—HE AND DADDY HAVE CHANGED THIS IS MORE OR LESS THE SAME, ONLY I’M HOLDING BABY 
PLACES AND NOW HE’S HOLDING BABY— INSTEAD OF GRANDPA— 





THIS IS—OH DEAR, IT’S BROKEN AGAIN, HAROLD; IT ALWAYS JUST THE THREE OF US, WITHOUT GRANDPA, AND THIS TIME 
DOES JUST WHEN IT’S GETTING EXCITING. NOW WE’RE DADDY IS HOLDING BABY. 
READY AGAIN, AND THIS IS— 
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To CHRISTMAS, 
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WHOM WILL HE TAKE AFTER? 
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THERE WAS HOWEVER THE SHOCKING EXAMPLE OF Great-AuNT JANE, WHO DID IT FOR A WAGER— 
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WHOM WILL HE TAKE AFTER? 
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AND THERE WAS GRANDMOTHER’S BROTHER WHO WENT AND ALSO THAT OTHER RELATION WHO TOOK TO ART— 
ON THE STAGE— 






AND THE FAMOUS 
AERONAUTIST 
WHO ALWAYS 
WENT UP 

IN HIS 
NIGHTSHIRT. 















THEN THERE WAS THE COUSIN TWICE 
REMOVED WHO CROSSED THE SAHARA 
ON HER TRICYCLE— 








AND SO, WE PRESUME, HE WILL TURN OUT EXACTLY THE SAME AS EVERYBODY ELSE.” 
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“I sys1sT ON MY CHILDREN ALWAYS SLEEPING WITH THEIR WINDOWS 
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ENJOYING YOURSELVES? ‘THAT’S SPLENDID.” 
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EvERY MORNING— FIFTY THOUSAND ERRAND-BOYS— HAVE TO FACE— 
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THE MOST HAIR-RAISING— HAZARDS— OF THE ROAD— 
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BEFORE THEY FINALLY BRING— THEIR PRECIOUS CARGOES— SAFELY TO THE KERB. 
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SoME FIVE SECONDS LATER FIFTY MORE OR LESS AUTOMATICALLY— FALL BACK INTO THE ROAD AGAIN. 
THOUSAND PRECIOUS CARGOES— 
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MIND you, you may not think this 
funny, I don’t, but our English Master 
nearly split himself in twain, as they 
say, when I told him about the man 
with the beatle brows (see name above) 
and he said, “You write it down, 
Smith, and if some Editer doesn’t 
print it I’ll eat my hat.” I am Smith, 
as you may have guest. “Oh, Sir, 
don’t be silly,” I said, you can to him, 
he’s more like an ordinery person than 
a master. “I mean it,” he said. “But 
what about the speling ?” I said. “We'll 
let that go for once,” he said, and then 
he gave me a pat on the back that, 
if there were more of them, would do 
so much for growing English Manhood. 

Well, I thort about it, and this was 
what I thort. “If this story is no good,” 
I thort, “no one will read it bar the 
sufering editer, and if it is I might get 
something, not much but something, 
and after giving half to the English 
Master, I°d have to do that as it was 
his idea, there might be enough over to 
buy Jones’s white mice, he wants a lot, 
9 shillings, it was 10 first, but he would 
take 8 if I gave him my second cricket 
bat, it has a crack in a dark place where 
he hasn’t seen it.” 

If these thorts are rather dull to the 
waiting reader there are no more of 
them, but I wanted he or she, or if I’m 
lucky both, to know why 


“A Youth whose not much more than ten 
Hath dared to weild the auther’s pen,” * 


but now don’t worry any more, I’m 
going to get on with it. 

Well, the garstly thing, becorse that 
is what I think it, hapened on a 
solittery walk I took by myself, I 
often do, having a rather curious mind 
some people think, in fact most, and 
you’ve got to admit they may be 
right. You see I have, well, to be 
honest and not meaning to swank, a 
lot of rather Great Thorts, if you know 





** Acktually it’s pencil "—the Auther. 





what I mean, such as, 7.e. (a) how do 
flowers begin, or (b) if there was 


nothing, not even us, what would 
there be, or (c) take white mice, when 
you are being symperthetic do they 
know it? Mind you, I am only giving 
you the kind of thing, but the reader or 
readers will easily see that these are not 




















“\ YOUTH WHOSE NOT MUCH MORE THAN 
TEN... 5” 


subjects you can talk about in the 
open, si vous mon comprener (we learn 
French), and when I find them going 
round and round in my head like, well, 
anything that goes round and round, I 
have to go for a solittery walk to get 
them out of me. 

Now this walk that I am now telling 
you about occured on a half-holiday 
when I would have been playing cricket 
if | hadn’t hapened to make three ducks 
running, so young Squinty was chosen 








for the team instead, we call him 
Squinty becorse as a school wit once 
said he has to look south to see the sun 
set, I was the wit, but we like him. 
Perhaps the fair reader or readers can 
see from the above that I was in a 
mood for thort, and the thort that 
came to me was this one, 7.e. “ If one 
had a million (100,000,0) pounds, say, 
would one mind such a small thing as, 
say, being left out of a school match?” 
But there was another reason why I 
was in a mood for thort, I got up not 
feeling very well, and at dinner I had 
thort it might cheer me up to try some 
toffee in my greens but it didn’t. 

Don’t you do it, I promise you. 

Well, as I walked along, with the 
flowers in the hedges and the butterflies 
on high and Nature playing her soft 
band all around me (this is out of one 
of my essays on Spring, I suppose it’s 
all right to crib from oneself) I began 
to think that if one had a million 
pounds it wouldn’t matter being left 
out. For what (one thort) was a mear 
cricket match but a bird of passidge ? 
Gone in a day. But a million pounds 
would go on for months, even years 
perhaps. Why even if one felt slitely 
sick in the stummack (one thort) that 
would go, too, long before the money. 
And after a time I did what I often do, 
I got bang into the middle of what I 
was thinking about till it seamed as if I 
really was rich and without a care in 
this sad and swotting world, and I said 
things aloud, this being another rather 
curious thing I do when worked up 
and of corse alone. 

I can’t remember all the things I said 
becorse I get pretty hot once I start, 
but I remember these three and I am 
sticking them down for a reason you 
will spot later, mind you, they sound a 
bit silly like this, but one can’t help 
that. The first was, ‘I will buy me six 
motor-cars,” the next was, “A golden 
bath with taps of ginger-beer, why 
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A MAN WITH BEATLE BROWS WAS LOOK- 
ING AT ME. 


not?” and the third was, “Money? 
Phah! What is it?” 

And when I got to this I found that I 
wasn’t alone as I thort and a man with 
beatle brows (see title) was looking 
at me from a style. 

““Good afternoon,” he said. 

“Good afternoon,” I said back. 

“Are you fealing well?” he said. 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘Good afternoon.” 

Now it’s a funny thing but I was 
fealing well before he spoke, I mean 
I’d forgotten that I wasn’t, but when 
he spoke I remembered, and somehow 
felt hot. But it wasn’t only that, there 
was something funny about the man, 
you might almost say fishy. I haven’t 
said his brows were beatly just to make 
it sound worse, that wouldn’t be fair, 
they were beatly, they were so beatly 
in fact that his eyes seemed to be 
looking at you through a couple of 
bushes, and why shouldn’t you comb 
your eyebrows if they get too long and 
tangled like you do your hair, I’ve got 
an uncle who does. Anyway I thort it 
best to hop it, not run, mind you, you 
can’t do that at first, but he hopped it, 
too, after me, and before I knew it he 
was walking by my side. 

“Where are you going ?”’ he said. 

“For a walk,” I said. 

“Well, where are you walking?” he 
said. 

“Come to that,” I said, “‘where are 
you?” 

I’m rather hot on repartee. 

Then he suddenly poked his head at 
me, and I had a funny fealing as if it 
had come at me round a corner, as a 
matter of fact I had a lot of funny 
fealings. Another was that his head 
got severel sizes too big when it got 
near me, I mean of corse it would get 
bigger, but it seamed to get bigger than 


it would get, and then again it got 
smaller than it would get when it went 
away. “I wonder if it’s the toffee in 
the greens?” I thort, but if it was, 
why was it all right in tomato soup? 

“Now it’s a funny thing you should 
ask me that,” he said. 

“What did I ask you?” I asked, I’d 
forgotten. 

“You asked me where I was going,” 
he said, ‘‘and I hapen to be going into 
that cottage we’re just coming to.” 

“Well, go,” I said. 

“You know, J don’t think you’re at 
all well,” he said. 

“Well, I ought to know, as I’m me,” 
I said. 

“We don’t always know,” he said. 
“Do you know, for instanse, that you 
were talking about having a lot of 
money as you came along?” 

““What’s funny in that,” I said, “if 
you have got a lot of money ?” 

Of corse, that was my fell mistake. 

“Come in and sit down,” he said, be- 
corse by this time we had got to the gate. 

“No, thank you,” I said. 

“T’ll give you a glass of water,” he said. 

“No, thank you,” I said. 

“IT think you’d better,” he said, 
“realy I do.” 

And then a funny thing hapened, 
that is, one says it’s funny, but it was 
garstly, in fact, from now on the garst- 
liness begins. He took hold of my arm 
and put his face near mine again, and 
his eyebrows got so big that they were 
not like bushes this time but imense 
forests in South America, say, and his 
eyes were like darting beasts of 
elecktricity. Well, nacherly I got a bit 
dizzy, and the next thing I knew I was 
in the cottage and sitting on a chair. 

“T know what he’s done,” I thort, 
“he’s stuck something into my arm to 
make me go off, well, I must pretend to 
be more off than Iam. Yes, but why?” 





HIs HEAD GOT BIGGER . . . AND SMALLER. 











“ DRINK THIS,” HE SAID. 


Perhaps the gentle reader or readers, 
I don’t know why they are always 
called gentle, they may not be, has 
already guest the reason why, but all 
I could think of for a bit was that the 
chap was mad and that I hapened to be 
the first person he met after he had 
become it, and when I opened my 
eyes, jolly carefully, you can bet, he 
looked right off son nusse, to be French 
again for a moment, but I won't be 
again. He was standing in a funny 
straned posishun, and he had a glass 
of water in his hand, and he was looking 
at me as if I was a sort of insect in a 
glass case. 

“Are you better?” he said. 

I didn’t know weather to be or not, 
or for that matter if I was or not, so I 
didn’t say anything but put on an 
expreshun that might mean one way 
or the other. 

“Do you know you fainted ?” he said. 

“Did 1?” I said. I had to say 
something then becorse the expreshun 
suddenly went. 

“Drink this,” he said. 

“What is it?” I said. 

“Only water,” he said. 

“T don’t think I will,” I said. 

“Do you mean you want me to put 
something in it?” he said, with the 
sort of smile you wouldn’t trust with a 
barge pole. 

Of corse what I realy meant was 
that I thort he had put something in 
it, but I couldn’t let him on to that, 
so I just said, “Well, as a matter of 
fact I don’t drink water.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” he said. “Well, 
what do you drink? Being so rich, I 
supose your father has brought you up 
on shampain.” 

And then he smiled again, and all of 
a sudden I got an idea that I don’t 
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mind saying sent persperashun poring 
through my underclothes like water- 
falls in Switzerland. This chap had heard 
me talking to myself about having a lot 
of money, and I was being kidknapped! 
If that makes you think “Whew!” 
you can guess what it made me think! 
“ All right, it’s garstly, but there it 
is,” I thort hard, thinking hard, “so 
now what is the best thing todo? It’s 
no good trying to hit him becorse he’d 
win. I know, I’ll try and show him I’m 
not rich and then he will let me go.” 
As a matter of fact I don’t think it 
matters telling you, we’re not rich, but 
as I get two shillings a week pocket- 
money we’re not ezactly on the doal 
either; I supose you’d call us comfert- 
able middle class or just under upper 
class, anyway something like that, but 
my idea was to try and make him 
think we were lower down still. So I 
said, with a sort of laugh, it didn’t 
sound like one but it was meant to be, 
“Shampain! Ha, ha.” (That means the 
laugh, but of corse you don’t realy go 
like that, you can’t spell it.) “If we 
were realy rich we might drink it.” 
“Oh, aren’t you realy rich then?” 
he said. 
“My hat,” I said. 
“You said you were,” he said. 
“One says a lot,” I said. If you think 
that was not very good, it wasn’t, but 
you’ve got to remember I was fealing 
a bit dizzy, in fact jolly dizzy, and any- 
how I got in some better things after- 
wards, as you'll see. “Why, don’t you 
ever pretend?” I said. “Say, that you 
were good-looking ?” 
“What’s that?” he said. 
“Nothing,” F said. 
“Then what did you say it for?” he said. 
“T don’t think I did,” I said. “ But if 
I did I dare say it would come from 
not having enough food.” 





I GET TWO SHILLINGS A WEEK POCKET- 
MONEY. 





THE EYEBROWS BEGAN TO COME BACK. 


“What?” he said. 

“We do our own washing,” I said. 

“What are you talking about?” he 
said. 

“Not that it takes us long,” I said, 
“becorse we haven’t many clothes.” 

“Realy,” he said. 

“You should see the way my mother 
works to make both ends meat,” I 
said, “we haven’t any servants, and 
as for poor old dad, well, he’s always 
having to get the broakers in.” 

I don’t quite know what broakers 
are but I know you have them in when 
you are poor, so I thort this rather hot, 
but not as hot as I felt when I found 
him looking at me harder than ever 
and his eyebrows began to go round, 
I can’t help it, it’s a fact. 

“T say, you are ill, aren’t you?” he 
said, his eyebrows now spining like 
tops. “We must do something about 
it, we realy must. Now tell me, young 
man, where does your father live?” 

Of corse that setled it! Well, didn’t 
it? He wanted to know so that he 
could go and ask for a large sum, and 
even if my father could pay him what 
he asked for how was I to know he 
would, you see, it might clear him out, 
and there’s a lot of us. So I desided to 
take the kidknapper by the horns, as 
they say, and hit him, which you 


remember I thort at first would be a © 


mistake, and which was a mistake. 
It’s no good asking me what hapened 
after that, becorse it seamed as if the 
room was sudenly full of eyebrows, 
I’m not gassing, and that I was trying 
to keep them off by throwing bits of 
toffee at them, and if I told you that 
you wouldn’t beleive me, more would 
I, so why tell you, but it’s a fact. Any- 
how I can’t think of anything else till 
I came back to sweet earth, as they 
say, and found myself on a sofa. 

The kidknapper had gone. So had all 
the eyebrows, but when I sat up the eye- 
brows began to come back again, so I lay 
down again. This is one of the bits the 
English Master thinks funny and I don’t. 


Well, you can’t lie down for ever, a 
time comes when you try again, so 
presently I tried again and I found this 
time that I just could get up, so I just 
did, but when I had manidged to get 
to the door and had found it locked I 
didn’t think I could get back to the 
sofa again, but I just did becorse I 
found I just could. 

Well, there isn’t much more of this 
story you’ll be glad to hear, that is, if 
you do hear it, you may have stopped 
long ago, even on the first page. But 
if you have got as far as here, then you 
might go on to the bitter end so that 
you will know what the end was. 

I won’t keep you waiting, it was a 
billious atack. 

As a matter of fact, the end was being, 
if you know what I mean, when the man 
came in again, and somehow, it’s funny, 
but I didn’t mind him this time, I didn’t 
mind anything. But who do you think 
he had with him? Our English Master! 

Now what the man said was that he 
had found me in a delearious condishun 
babling by the roadside, I am giving 
you hisrather foolish words, and that he 
had got me to his cottage to look after 
me and that I had fainted twice, and 
that after the second time which was 
worse than the first he had notised my 
cap and gone to report at the school. 
And then the English Master said he 
wasn’t surprized becorse I had looked 
like a peace of green cheese all day long. 

Well, all right. One can think what 
one likes. But supose you had kid- 
knapped a chap, I’m not saying you 
would, mind, but supose you had, and 
after thinking the chap was worth a pot 
he put up, well, rather a smart yarn 
about broakers? Wouldn’t you see it 
was a wash-out, and cook up a story 
to save your fell skin? 

I know what J think, anyhow. 
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Our EneuisH Master. 
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FATHER CHRISTMAS DOES HIS BIT. 
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GUEST ROOM IN THE EAST WING 
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LET US CONSIDER THE TYPICAL CHRISTMAS CARD OF TO-DAY— 
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AND THEN LET US CONSIDER THE TYPICAL CHRISTMAS CARD OF TO-MORROW. 
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Benjie 





OnE evening old Benjie were digging 
in his garden place atween lights when 
something like a robin come hopping 
about his feet. And he thought it were 
a robin, see, till it come a bit too near 
and he druv the fork in and catched it 
atween the tines. And then he see 
where he been and catched a fairy. 

“Hollo!” says Benjie. 

“1” says the fairy, twisting and turn- 
ing, but he couldn’t get away, he were 
catched too tight. And he were like 
a little old man, only the size of a robin, 
with a beard under his chin and a nose 
like a.cherry and a little old bald head. 

“Now I got ee,” says Benjie, “but 
what be I a-going to do with ee?” 

“1!” says the fairy, twisting and 
turning and making signs to lift the 
fork. 

* Bide a bit,” says Benjie, “I got to 
think thic thing out.” 

So he goes to one wall of the garden 
and he stands looking over where the 
lane runs down and the water runs 
across from the leaky pipe in Lamp- 
son’s hedge-bank and Lampson’s hens 
come picking through the hedge at the 
rubbidge throwed out from the house. 
And he stands and looks and thinks 
and thinks and looks. 

And he thinks how that pipe have 
generally-always leaked ever since he 
come to the lane and they hens have 
picked about and how Lampson were 
his landlord and never done a hand’s 
turn in outside repairs to the cottage— 
not so much as a shingle on the roof. 

“T know,” he says at last, and back 
he goes to the fairy. 

“You got to gi’ I a wish,” he says 
“Wisu!” very loud. “W.I.S.H.” And 
he nods for the fairy to say Yes, and 
the fairy nods back. And he twists 
and turns and points to have the fork 
lifted. 

“Bide a bit,” says Benjie, “I got to 
think o’ me wish.” 

So he goes to the other wall and 
looks down the lane to the high road 
where all they coaches and gigses and 
_ tilburies and four-in-handses do stop 
' at the Black Nag on their way up to 
' London. And he stands and looks and 
thinks and thinks and looks. 

_ And he thinks how he never seen 
| London nor his old woman never seen 
it, and they never ridden in no four- 
in-hand nor gig nor tilbury, and only 
the once in a coach to his cousin’s 
| funeral. And he gets to thinking what 
a comfortable thing it would be to be 
landlord of a place like the Black 
Nag that sees all the company and 
hears all the news and gets all the 


custom without so much as the trouble 
of putting a foot outside the front- 
door. 

And just then his old woman come 
to the door of the cottage. 

“Supper’s ready, Benjie,” she says. 

“What is it?” says Benjie as usual. 

“Pudden-pie,” says she. 

Because it were Saturday, see, and 
every Saturday so long as they been 
married they generally-always had 
pudden-pie for supper. 

“Shall I bring him out?” says she. 

Because she were like the only 
woman in the parish that knowed how 
to make a pudden-pie, and she did like 
to bring him out for the smell to go 
over the lane to Lampson’s, where the 
cook were for everlasting trying to 
guess the receipt, and down the lane— 
if the wind were right—to the Black 
Nag, where they was for everlasting 
trying to bribe it out of her. 

But Benjie he liked to eat private, 
bar a bit of bread-and-cheese for his 
elevenses. 

“T’ll come in,” he says. 

And which he did do. 


And time he come out ’twere quite 
dark but for the full moon. And there 
he see his fork in the moonlight and 
down bottom atween the tines two 
like little sparks, but full of reproach 
and anxiety. And when they see him 


coming they lit up like they been 
blowed with bellowses. 

“All right,” says Benjie, “I ain’t 
forgot.” 

And he wishes his wish and lifts the 
fork, and off goes the little man quick- 
sticks, and Benjie never see him no 
more. 


Now that were a hundred year ago 
and Benjie were an old man then and 
his wife were an old woman. But you 
go down the high road now till you 
come to the Black Nag and you tura 
left-handed up Lampson’s Lane till 
you do come to the place where the 
water runs over from the leaky pipe. 
And there you'll find the cottago 
and the garden place and old Benjis 
working in there atween lights with a 
robin hopping round his fork or spade 
or hoe or spud or whatever it do happen 
to be. 

And granted a fine summer evening 
his old woman’ll come to the door of 
the cottage and she’ll call, “Supper’s 
ready, Benjie. Shall I bring him out 
or will ee come in?” 

And Benjie he’ll say, ‘‘What is it?” 

And old woman’ll say, “Pudden- 
pie.” 

And Benjie’ll say, “I'll come in.” 

All just the same. 


So what do you suppose he did wish ? 
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“WE SIMPLY MUST PUT SOMETHING IN IT, Cook!” 








~~ NORMAN MANSER 1 DOE. 
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WE ARRIVE AT THE CINEMA HALF-WAY THROUGH THE BIG PICTURE (1) 
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“Now I’M GoING TO INTRODUCE you To MR. SMITH, AND HE’LL SHOW YOU OUR ORGANISATION.” 
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“THe SHOW WENT OVER BIG— 
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“’SPERFECTLY ALL RIGHT—SURELY YOU REMEMBER THE LITTLE WATERSPLASH WE CAME THROUGH?” 
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“] DON’T KNOW WHAT’S COME OVER ESMOND, HE’S HAD ONE EVERY YEAR AND IT’S THE FIRST TIME HE’S COMPLAINED.” 
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The Bearded Men 
A Gruesome Little Story, Very Simply and Pleasantly Told 





Otp MICHAEL 


I was up there in the attic one evening helping old Michael 
thread potatoes on some wire we had got cheap at the 
Caledonian Market. There isn’t much you can’t get cheap 
at the Caledonian Market if you know your way about, 
whether it’s candlesticks and protractors or red lead and 
rosin for fiddle-bows. but this wire was about the best 
bargain we ever made. “There’s years of wear in this,” 
Michael said when he saw it. “It'll last my time, this will— 
and yours too if you treat it right.” So he bought it up, 
forty yards of it, I dare say, if you could have got it all 
straightened out and put a measure along it. But the way 
that stuff used to coil up! A snake-charmer might have 
worked on it a week and not got the rights of it. 

“Go on where you left off,” Michael said to me. The old 
boy used to like me to read to him, and I was willing 
enough, God knows, in those days. I would lay the book open 
on my knees, so that I could work while I read; and when 
the time came to turn over I’d only to let go the wire a 
moment with my left hand and the thing was done. There’s 
nothing in it really, once you get the hang of it, and I was 
a capable enough youngster with nimble hands, for all their 
size and roughness. It was Conrad that evening, I remember, 
and I flipped the big book open at the place I’d left the 
marker the last time. “To the east,” I said, “‘a massive 
headland closed the view, with the tilted edges of the rocky 
strata showing through its ragged clothing of rank bushes 
and thorny creepers. The wind had begun to sing in the 
rigging; the sea along the coast, green and as if swollen 
a little above the line of the horizon, seemed to pour itself 
over, time after time, with a slow and thundering fall, 
into the shadow of the leeward cape; and across the wide 
opening the nearest of a group of small islands stood 
enveloped in the hazy yellow light of a breezy sunrise; still 
farther out the hummocky tops——” 

“Hummocky tops?” questioned the old man. 

“Tt gets easier as it goes on,” I said, “—the hummocky 
tops of other islets peeped out motionless above the water 
of the channels between, scoured tumultuously by the 
breeze.” 

Michael gazed across at me with a far-away look in his 
wrinkled old eyes. 


“You're threading ’em sideways, boy,” he told me sadly. 
“Thread ’em from end to end as you see me do.” 


I lifted the long whorls and spirals of completed wire | 


upon which the ruddy-hued King Edwards glowed and 
twinkled in the gaslight like so many rubies, and a question 


that had often trembled on my lips during the past weeks | 


forced itself into utterance. “Michael,” I said slowly, 
“why are we doing this? What is it for?” 


“It’s for a lady,” he said, and something in the old | 
man’s face constrained me not to press him further. I 7 
turned again to my book and read on without interruption ~ 


to the place where the awnings of the foredeck belly upwards 


go ae 


PESAS 





and collapse slowly and above their heavy flapping the © 


grey stuff of Captain Whalley’s roomy coat flutters in- 


cessantly around his arms and trunk. “He faced the wind,” — 


I read, with something of emotion in my clear young voice, — 
“in full light, with his great silvery beard blown forcibly | 


against his chest.” 


“That reminds me,” said old Michael suddenly. “I want 
you to come to a Ball with me next Thursday at a quarter | 


to ten.” 


I could not have been more surprised if he had offered | 


me the hand of the Empress Eugénie in marriage. 
“To a Ball?” I stammered. ‘But what am I to wear?” 
“Wear your riding-breeches, a coat of some dark material, 
and of course decorations. Everything else will be provided.” 
At twenty-two, when life with all its mysteries lies like 


an unknown country enchantingly before one, dress | 


assumes an importance which in later years it can hardly 





bear. Hesitantly, for I was a child in these matters, I began © 


to ask him whether decorations would be correct for a dance 


at which riding-breeches were to be worn, but he cut me 4 


short. 

“Have you any riding-breeches?” he asked. 

“No,” I admitted. 

“Then the question does not arise.” 

I left him with my mind in a whirl. That Michael Drupe, 
whom from my earliest boyhood I remembered as an old, 
old man, too feeble to eat without the aid of knife and fork, 
should contemplate attending a ball in riding-breeches 
struck me with all the force of a typhoon. It was bizarre, 
incredible. I decided to call on my friend Ferrers, whose 
lodging lay not many paces off my homeward route. 
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He, if anyone, I thought, with his wide knowledge of 
women and the occult, would be able to help me to a 
solution of this startling imbroglio. 

I found him pasting butterflies in a large green album, 
but he received me gladly. ‘“‘Jones has just gone,” he told 
me. I had never met Jones, but the name sounded vaguely 
familiar. 

“Ferrers,” I said, “I am uneasy in my mind about old 
Michael.” 

“Tell me.” 

“Well, there are times when it seems as if he’s not 
quite right in his head.” 

“Has he been pelting you with sausages again?” asked 
Ferrers keenly. 

“It’s not that,” I replied, breathing heavily; “it’s 
something—else ;’’ and I told him as best I could the whole 
strange and terrible sequence of events that had brought 
me posthaste and trembling with expectation of I knew 
not what to this queer old corner of medieval London. 

Ferrers heard me out in silence and when I had finished 
stretched out a lean and muscular hand for his beloved 
History of the Shepherd Kings. ‘It is certainly odd,” he 
said thoughtfully ; “I will look into the matter. I may even, 
if some suitable disguise occurs to me, manage to be present 
on the night of the Ball.” 

I confess that the relief of knowing that his strong arm 
was to be behind me in this dark enterprise was too much 
for me, and I broke down and sobbed like a child. Dawn 
was creeping over the grey roofs of the Fulham Road before 
I was sufficiently recovered to take my way to the dingy 
truckle bed and cracked earthenware ewer which in those 
days represented the sum-total of my ‘worldly goods. 


A Bizarre EVENING 


At half-past twelve I held the Countess Battinsky in my 
arms. Together we swayed to the sensuous melody of the 














- PASTING BUTTERFLIES IN AN ALBUM... 


valse. Her eyes had a mystical quality which maddened 
me. She was beautiful, beautiful. And I—I was young 
and ignorant of the world and intoxicated by the splendid 
white column of her throat. She spoke no English and I no 
Russian save “Summon a droshky,” which old Michael 
used to repeat over and over again in the long winter even- 
ings. But love knows no barriers. We spoke to one another 
in the language of the heart. 

“Countess,” I whispered, “you madden me.” 

“You madden me,” she replied softly. 


We said no more, but it was enough. I went in search of 
lemonade with the blood pounding in my ears. 

At the buffet were two men eating salted almonds. They 
were big men and they ate hungrily, crunching the nuts 
between strong white teeth. I did not like their faces, but 
I said nothing. At twenty-two one has the diffidence of 
youth ; one does not trust one’s judgment. It is possible, I 





- » EATING SALTED ALMONDS. 


thought, that in a softer light they would be less like ant- 
eaters with black moustaches. I did not believe it, but I 
thought it possible. So I ordered my lemonade and turned 
away. As I did so I overheard one of the men say in a low 
voice, “And the Prime Minister?” 

His companion, whom for obvious reasons I will call 
Gregoropoulovitch, drew a salted almond across his throat 
with a gesture of unmistakable significance. “I will take 
care of him,” he muttered. 

A plot to shave the Prime Minister! Waves of nausea 
overcame me. My eyes swam before my face. Then the 
mists cleared and in a blinding flash of light the truth came 
to me. These men were revolutionaries. Everybody at 
the Ball was a revolutionary. Old Michael himself was a 
revolutionary. Michael, Conrad, the potatoes, the cheap 
wire—it all hung together. What a fool I had been not to 
see it sooner. 

A hot wave of anger drenched me from head to foot. I 
forgot the Countess, the words of love she had spoken, 
my dreams of happiness with her in some sun-drenched villa 
in the South of France. After all, what had I to offer her? 
A truckle bed and an old earthenware ewer rivetted in four 
places. What man of honour could ask a woman to face 
the world with him on such an insecure foundation? And 
now I knew that she was—Ah! no—a revolutionary: It 
were better to forget her. 

I forgot her. I had but one thought, to find Ferrers 
—Ferrers who would know what to do, Ferrers who had 
once held up a revolution with one hand while he selected 
a cigarette with the other, Ferrers who might be here now, 
in this very ballroom—in disguise! But in what disguise ? 
Naturally, a beard. Eagerly my eyes ranged over the throng- 
ing dancers, and almost immediately fell upon a tall figure 
in the uniform of the Albanian Hussars. Something remin- 
iscent about that broad back, those straight clean limbs made 
my heart miss a beat. I stepped across the floor and tapped 
him on the nearside epaulette. The surprise made him step 
on his partner’s dress, and before he could recover himself 
they had both crashed heavily to the floor. I saw that there 
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was not a moment to lose. I bent down and grasped his 
beard. It did not move. I pulled harder, but still it would 
not move. I exerted my utmost strength but to no avail. 
The most I could do was to remove one or two outlying 
hairs. I straightened my back. 

“Pardon !” I said in French. 
terrible mistake.” 


“There has been some 





- HEAVILY TO THE FLOOR. 


He would have made some reply, but at that moment 
a red-faced man, whose ears seemed faintly familiar, went 
whirling past. He had a big red beard which it was the 
work of a moment to pull. I pulled it. It too was fast. 

“Pardon !” I said again. 

After that I pulled the beards of a German baron, a 
Chinese war-lord and a Dutch professor of music. I also 
pulled the beards of three men in barbaric Central European 
costume, and I tugged in a half-hearted way at a very small 
imperial worn by a Siamese. But it was useless. Not one 
of them came off. 

I grew desperate. I ran from man to man, pulling all the 
beards I could think of. Sometimes in my haste and anxiety 
I pulled the same beard more than once. But in the end I 
had to confess myself beaten. Ferrers was not in the ball- 
room! Weary and sick at heart I retraced my steps to the 
buffet and called for a double claret-cup. 

The goblet was halfway to my lips when a cool slim hand 
was laid on mine and an urgent voice, speaking perfect 
English, called me by a name which I instantly recognised 
as my own. 

It was the Countess! 

“Fly!” she whispered. “They are after you.” 

“Who?” I asked, faint with desire. 

Her lustrous eyes grew dark with terror and her beautiful 
gums drew back to reveal row upon row of spotless teeth. 

“The Bearded Men!” 

Even as she spoke I saw them coming—coming at a slow 
crouching run, their little eyes red with rage, their hairy 
chins out-thrust, and on their lips the menacing cries of a 
pack out for the kill. And in the forefront, urging them on, 
I saw a tall man in the uniform of the Albanian Hussars. 

As I left the building I almost collided with the burly 
commissionaire. 

“Summon a droshky!” I gasped in Russian. 

For answer the man whipped off his big black beard and 
I found myself staring into the pale set face of Digby 
Ferrers. Without a word he hooked the wires about my own 
ears and adjusted the beard against my chin. Then, in 


full view of the menacing mob that streamed at that instant 
down the steps, he gave it a gentle tug and took to his heels. 
“There he goes!” roared a voice. ‘And still at it, by 
God! After him, boys!” 
As they passed me—about two dozen of them as far as 
I could judge—I blessed once again the ready wit and 
matchless courage of my old friend Ferrers. 


IN THE GRIP OF THE LAW 


Next day I received twenty-five summonses for assault. 

Never shall I forget the scene in the crowded little 
police-court where I stood my trial; the magistrate in his | 
red wig; the ushers calling the banns; the twenty-five : 
plaintiffs stroking their beards; my own inconsequent | 
wonder at a solicitor who was stung by a bee. One after 
another my enemies stalked into the box and swore that 
I had wilfully and maliciously pulled at their beards with 
intent to do them grievous bodily harm. To eaeh in turn 
I put the same question, a question which from time 
immemorial has trapped nervous witnesses in cross- 
examination. “Is that your own beard or a wig?” Not 
one of them gave me a satisfactory reply. 

When all the evidence had been given the magistrate 
asked me to stand up. I did so. 

“Have you anything to say?” he asked me. 

In view of the magnitude of the issues involved I could 
make but one reply. 

“No,” I said. 

“T know nothing of this man,” began the magistrate— 
but at this point there was an interruption which has only 
been described as sensational. A little old man leaped to 
his feet at the back of the court. 

“You mayn’t know anything about him, but I do,” he 
cried. “He reads Conrad to me aloud.” 

The magistrate’s face was stern as he took up his pen. 

“Is this true?” he asked. 

I bowed my head. 





- WHIPPED OFF HIS BEARD. 


“Put him back,” said the magistrate briskly, “for the b 


state of his mind to be inquired into.” 


“Put him back where?” I asked. K 


“Where he came from.” 


* % # * * * * 

So here I am, back again in the attic, helping old Michael 
thread potatoes on some wire we got cheap at the Caledonian 
Market. H. F. E. 


November 7 1938 | 
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“T ALWAYS THINK IT’S A ROTTEN TIME OF YEAR TO HOLD THE OLD Boys’ DINNER.” 
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Tenth 


HOW wme another shambles newly spread 
. With all the corpses of the turning year, 
The crimsoned beef, the pitiless boar’s head, 
And I shall pass away, or faint from fear. 


Pudding, pudding burning bright 
Now at lunch-time, now at night, 
What a hope have such as I 
Against thy fearful frequency ! 


1] cannot look a turkey in the face 
Nor at the mildest gander breathe a boo— 
Thrice happy hermit in his lonely place, 
Living on beetles and a root or two! 


Thrice happy Hitler, who abjures, I think, 
The insatiate orgies of the earth’s decay, 
And blest Benito, whose continual drink 
Is milk, they tell me, and, I hope, Grade A! 


Fill the wide seas with buckets of champagne, 
Harry the racks and sabotage the bins 
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Night 


Of the old crusted—what, again? again ? 
Gluttony is one of the Seven Deadly Sins. 


Not all the drugs by all the leeches given 
Slowly in graduated glasses spilt, 

Not all the snows in the huge vault of heaven 
Can wash away my sense of inward guilt. 


Him I regard as mighty, him as Prince, 
His strength to-day being as the strength of ten, 
Who spurns the poisonous meat in pies of mince 
And counts the Whither while he murmurs When. 


I shall not cease, I think, from gastric strife 
Before the primrose comes and fields are sprent 
With the new promise of a happier life, 
And, after that, the loveliness of Lent! 


Pudding, pudding burning bright 
Through the tempest of the night, 
How, oh how can such as I 


Face thy fearful frequency ? Evog. 
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“And that, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, is how I came to be in possession of the 


Duchess’s pearls.” 


Thrills and the Thames—I 


AGERLY turning each page we 
mutter, “We will not go on 
reading this muck!” But we do. 

At the end we say warmly, “We will 
never touch such tripe again.” But we 
do. And without doubt we shall con- 
tinue thus. 

So we are in a weak position to 
appeal to the authors. We are like 
those who support votes of censure on 
the Government but would hate to see 
the Government defeated. 

Nevertheless we do appeal to them 
—to the great army of thriller-writers: 
Do keep the river Thames out of your 
exciting works! Or, if you cannot do 
that, please take some trouble to get 
the Thames right! 

It is not easy, we admit, for the 
Thames is a mighty theme. We may 
study it for many years and still put 
our feet in it. But at least we can try, 
and at least we can avoid some of the 
elementary errors. 

The first and fundamental lesson is 
this— 

The Thames, below Teddington, is 
tidal. 

It should not still be necessary to 


hammer at this simple fact, but it is; 
and from the neglect of it spring 
numerous errors. 

How often does the great detective, 
in baffled search for a clue, look out 
thoughtfully from the windows of 
Scotland Yard and see ‘the river 


flowing sluggishly by”! 


Except for a few minutes near the 
top of the flood or the end of the ebb, 
the Thames flows past Scotland Yard 
by no means “sluggishly.” It flows at 
two-and-a-half to three miles an hour. 
If the detective-inspector looks under 
Westminster Bridge he will see it 
flowing faster still, and any author who 
tries to swim or row a boat through 
that bridge against the tide will not 
use the epithet “sluggish” again. 


OMETIMES the detective looks out 
from Scotland Yard and sees the 
river “flowing endlessly to sea”; and 
upon this spectacle he bases profound 
philosophical reflections concerning the 
immutability of Fate, and so on. But 
a detective officer of long service and 
trained powers of observation will 
surely be aware that, off Scotland Yard, 


for five hours in every twelve, the 
Thames is flowing away from the sea, 
towards Kew Gardens; and these are 
the most important hours of the twelve, 
for they bring the full ships and boun- 
teous cargoes to our hungry people. 
This should suggest a wholly different 
set of impressions, as, for example, that 
the luck must turn in the end, that 
nothing is final, et cetera. 

Sometimes the great detective ob- 
serves a “bargee”’ who is “lazily drifting” 
on the tide, and he envies him his 
carefree life. Just up the road the 
Member of Parliament sees the same 
sight from the Terrace and makes 
similar reflections. He then goes in and 
abuses the Government for its slothful 
and shameful “attitude of drift.” 

Now the craft observed may be 
(a) a sailing barge, or (b) a “dumb 
barge”’ or lighter. 

In either case, by the way, dear 
colleague, avoid using the term 
“bargee.” It is not done. 

In (a) the mariner is a bargeman— 
the skipper or mate of a sailing barge. 

In (6) he is a lighterman. 

In neither case is it correct to say 
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simply that he is “drifting,” though 
he is of course making use of the tide. 
In either case the suggestion that he 
is having an easy or a lazy time is 
comically wrong. 

In (a) he is “drudging”’ (dredging), a 
highly skilled and patient process. The 
skipper is steering his craft stern-first 
through the bridges and giving her 
steering-way by letting his anchor 
drag along the bottom. From time to 
time he has to stop her, by ordering 
the mate to let out more chain; but 
almost immediately the mate has to 
heave it in again, which is very hard 
work. If the wind is adverse they 
may have to get out their heavy 
“sweeps”? and row, and that is hard 
work too. 

In (b) the lighterman is all by 
himself. He is not “drifting” but 
“driving.” With his enormous sweep 
he has to steer his clumsy but valuable 
craft many miles through many bridges, 
and he must reach his destination 
before the tide turns. If he is late and 
the wind freshens against him he may 
have a savage and exhausting struggle 
to reach it at all. There are brief 
periods, true, when he may rest upon 
his sweep and survey the world while 
the tide carries him on; but he too 
would be most surprised to hear that 
he was a carefree indolent “drifter.” 


HE detective’s erroneous rumina- 

tions, however, do not often affect 
the action of the story. Far more 
serious and surprising are the mistakes 
made by East End crooks, who have 
lived by the waterside all their wicked 
days. 

Even these cool hands seldom re- 
member about the tide. In the dark 
Wapping alley a dull plop or muffled 
thud is heard. The squealer or double- 
crosser falls dead. The guilty hand is 
raised again and the knife or pistol 
flies through the darkness and falls 
with a slight splash into the muddy 
And the murderer walks off 


The silly mutt! The tide will turn, 


| the river will falland expose wide spaces 
| of mud or gravel. There in the morning 


will the knife or pistol lie for the first 
wandering band of small boys to find, 
unless the murderer is lucky and hits a 
patch of deep mud. Here and there, 
no doubt, he will be safe; but he will 
have to choose his spot very carefully 
and be a good long pistol-thrower if 
he is to sleep quietly at night. 

But the author knows nothing of all 


» this, and the murderer goes off without 


a care in the world. 
We warn the crooks and their bio- 
graphers that not even the bridges are 


always suitable. Towards the end of 


Hammersmith and Putney Bridges, for 
example, your revolver will be danger- 
ously visible at low water, and there are 
lots of boys and other folk about. West- 
minster, London or Blackfriars Bridges 
would be better; but in general it is a 
good rule to throw your incriminating 
weapons from the middle of the bridge. 
With luck this can be done without 
attracting too much attention, though 
it should be remembered always that a 
police-boat may be coming through the 
bridge just in time to receive the blood- 
stained weapon or smoking firearm. 


ODIESare another thing, Ina work 
we read recently the criminals con- 
veyed, in a taxi, to the middle of West- 
minster Bridge, not merely the weapon 
but the corpse; and they proposed to 
pop it over the parapet there. We 
strongly deprecate this course—some- 
body is almost sure to notice. To do 
the author justice the same thought 
occurred to him; the body was bundled 
untidily to the pavement and the car 
ingloriously continued on its way. 
Suicides too, in books, behave with 
strange incaution and leap over Em- 
bankment walls without troubling to 
see if the conditions below are favour- 
able to their purpose. Even in the 
popular stretch between Westminster 
and Blackfriars there are points which 
towards low water are quite unsafe for 
the suicide. That is to say, instead of 
plunging into Paradise, he may find 
himself standing on his head in mud, 
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a position uncomfortable, humiliating, 
but not necessarily fatal. 

(To be continued : Next week, “Swift 
Launches,” “Getaways,” etc.) A.P.H. 


° ° 


The Fastidious Merchant 


and the Unusual Aroma 


A Fastipious Merchant, whose em- 
porium was unhappily patronised after 
hours by an army of unwanted clients, 
adopted Anti-Rat Precautions and put 
down poison to deal with these rapacious 
rodents. He was consequently troubled 
on occasion by the aromatic indications 
of departed mammalia, to which how- 
ever, as the lesser of two evils, he 
eventually became reconciled. But 
one day evidence of decomposition of 
a more than usual pungency assailed 
his nostrils and compelled him to take 
urgent measures in the matter of de- 
contamination. The scent led him and 
his carpenter to the outer precincts 
of his establishment, which were sel- 
dom frequented, and was ultimately 
traced to a corner of the room set aside 
for buying. The Fastidious Merchant 
himself had not vouchsafed to attend 
there for some months, and was grieved 
beyond measure to discover behind 
the door the huddled remains of an 
Over-patient Commercial Traveller who 
had been told to wait. 

Moral: MurvER Wu Ovt. 


“You see, it’s usually brick walls that I run into.” 
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Chariwaria 


An ornithologist speaks of a 
South American bird that flies 
sideways. Indifferent carvers at 
the Christmas dinner-table know 
this species well. 


°o ° 


“The man who hopes to make 
a living out of racehorse betting 
is a fool,” says a moralist. Ora 
bookmaker. 
° ° 


Because he refused to switch off 
the radio a New York woman threw her husband out of the 
window. Well, after all he did refuse to switch off the radio. 


° ° 


“Spinach beet, or perpetual spinach, is a valuable vegetable, and 
one that is much more common and though often confused with 
spinach beet or perpetual spinach, is quite distinct.” 

New Zealand Paper. 
But you admit there is a resemblance. 


° ° 


A woman J.P. says the 
modern girl may not be as 
good a cook as her mother, 
but she certainly knows 
how to sew. Sew what? 


° ° 


The tenant of a Brighton 
house that is said to be 
haunted frequently an- 
swers a knock at the front- 
door, only to find there is 
no one there. One theory 
is that the house used to 
be a dentist’s surgery. 

















° ° 


“So well do they perform together that many persons have 
thought that in reality they are sisters, but Muriel was born in 
Yorkshire and Claire at Plymouth.”—Birmingham Mail. 


Do they speak the same language ? 


° ° 


“Aristocratic Burglars Sentenced,” says a heading. 
Time, gentlemen! 








Knitting, says a woman journal- 
ist, does for women what smoking 
does for men. Except that dropped 
stitches don’t show on the carpet. 


° ° 


“Who is responsible for the 
dumping of foreign eggs?” asks a 
smallholder. Other than cuckoos, 
that is. 

° ° 


“The average judge is very 
much older than, say, the average 
financier,” declares a writer. In fact the former can give 
the latter as much as twenty years. 


° ° 


“The picture which Charlie Chaplin intends to make next year 
will be called The Dictator. The story has been conceived and written 
by Mr. Chaplin, and every one, including the comedian himself, will 
talk.”—The Times. 


Shouldn’t it be called The Democracy ? 
° ° 


A hawker in court stated 
that doorstep selling is de- 
finitely dying out. This 
is thought to be due to the 
fact that so many people 
already have doorsteps. 


° ° 


An American visitor is 
struck by the neatness and 
cleanliness of the pages in 
London hotels. He ought 
to see the ones in our 
diary for 1938. 





° ° 


“Labour's policy is an inherent hole.” 
Report of Speech in Local Paper. 


And they keep putting their foot in it. 


° ° 


f 
“The Railways Have a Good Case,” reads a headline in 
a picture-paper. Never mind, maybe one of their porters | 


will get to work on it shortly. 
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“Flis Lordship regrets that he will be unable to Vice- 


Preside on Thursday.” 


Ad Astra 


ILLEE Beaudin stopped for a 
moment at the top of the hill. 
He did not get off his bicycle, 
but balanced with one foot on the 
turf ledge at the side of the road. 
Below him stretched the blue waters of 
the bay. His eyes took in the familiar 
scene: the white-washed stone-work 
of the old fort in the foreground, and 


beyond it a low rocky islet touched with 
pink from the setting sun. In the air 
there was the sweet smell of gorse. 
Whenever he was well ahead in his 
newspaper deliveries he liked to stop 
here. Over the edge of the sea lay the 
rest of the world. Did it hold anything 
for him? He liked to dream of going 
away—away to the west, and of making 
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Billee Beaudin a name known through. 
out the world. 

A voice behind him startled him. 
From what he had heard at the cinema 
he knew that it was the voice of 
“ n’ American.” 

‘Hello, son. 
stranger said. 

Billee did not reply and the man 
went on: “It’s certainly a grand view. 
You know you’re darn lucky to see this 
sort of thing every day. What’s your 
name, son?” 


Just settin’?”’ the 
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“ Billee Beaudin, Sir,” Billee replied , 


and was off down the hill. 

The next day he rode quickly past 
the place at the top of the hill in cas: 
the stranger should be there. On the 
following day he stopped again. For 
a moment he was alone, then came the 
voice behind him: ‘Hello, son. Just 
settin’?” 


Billee did not reply, and they looked | 
out over the sea in silence. A moment | 


later Billee said ‘‘Good-night, Sir,” 
and the hill swallowed him. 


; ye evenings later Billee again saw 
the man at the top of the hill. He 
stopped and said, “Excuse me, Sir, 
but if you’re staying near here I was 
wondering if you’d like a paper. | 
can 





interrupted. “I’ve taken that little 
bungalow just up the road for a month 
and I’d certainly like to read the local 
news. Do they publish the paper right 
in Guernsey ?” 

Again there was no reply, for Billee 
was already halfway down his hill. 

Every evening the man waited for 
his paper at the same spot beside the 


road and Billee fell into the habit of | 


handing it to him without getting off 
his bicycle. 
and was forced to dismount. At once 
the man began to talk. 


“Say, son,” he said, “don’trunout on | 


me like you generally do. I'll talk fast 
so you needn’t worry about being late.” 

Billee stood waiting and the man 
went on: ‘‘ My name’s John Parmenter. 
I’m from New York, I’m an artist and 
I want to paint a picture of you on 
your bicycle right here at the top of 
the hill with the sea and all behind. 
I'll give you fifty cen—er—two shil- 
lings each time you come. Will you 
come on Saturday morning ?” 

“Yes,” replied Billee, and shot down 
the hill. 

On three successive Saturday morn- 


“Sure I’d like a paper,” the man | 


rR 


__ 


she. 


One day he dropped it | 





ings Billee came to be painted. When J 


the picture was completed he brought 
his parents to see it, and John Par- 
menter had a few words of a business 
nature with them—they signed a 
document and he gave them money. 
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John Parmenter returned to New 


‘ York. A day or so after his arrival he Fox-Trot 

‘ called on a friend of his, Ed. Smith, who 

r was the publicity director of the great oe eee oe 
f Central Milling Corporation. His RAPPED in a velvet shroud of fog 


: ons oe The bare countryside lies sleeping under its drifting ps 
opening speech was: “I’ve done it, Ed. 7 : pine r its drifting pall. 


“ : ; 
e : Come, my beloved friends, my dear companions 

Remember you always said that the Ths th. oe M I _ 

,  - This surely is a perfect night for the ball. 

weakest box in your line was the ‘ : age 
n os ie Several leagues away, down impenetrable lanes, 
, Krispankrunch,’ with that old blurb of m . ; . Pi 
y. 2 WwW ; The ancient county town lies huddled beneath invisible stars, 
your factory on it? Well, I’ve got a ; ae re ; 
is : f am ; : And there, in the gaily gas-lit Corn Exchange, 
i picture that’l] put ‘Krispankrunch’ so . 


The local orchestra is playing the opening bars. 

We will leave our coats in a striped built-out tent 

Where we shall meet some shivering débutantes and their blue- 
armed mothers. 


far ahead that every other cereal on 

d the market ’Il be left at the post. Come 

up to the studio and I'll show you.” 
They went to Mr. Parmenter’s studio. 


st en ae eel tes Ue ein off tha; Sean Clutching blank programmes in stiff anxious fingers, 
we stood a picture with a cloth draped = etigten sgyeay-eaguen . , 
e on The room will be garlanded with foxes’ brushes, 
wl oo Ed,” went on Mr. Par- Their snarling masks will grin reproachfully down on the happy 
re eV . : dancers, 
st menter. Y ou just need to print under. Whose own masks, grinning back, bob up and down 
neath : BILLEE BEAt or eee 5 ex To dear, old Sir Roger and the Lancers. 
od | Now get an eyeful of this,” and he Through the mist the gay pink coats will come a-whirling, 
nt | — the ‘ly Mr. & a we ota They will flick us gently as we sit in a dudgeon by the wall, 
iia vv untariy Mr. Smit -oaeS, Soe, For of course our men will be talking cheerfully to one another 
son ”’—the boy seemed to be right there on the kedien . 
in the room. His clear country com- Having forgotten — 
™ plexion fairly shouted good health, and ; 


The drummer of the band will be very comical, 
There will be a tall shiny-faced girl in raspberry lace looking forlorn, 
There will be shrill, bloodthirsty, thrilling hunting noises, 
“bbe re And someone will blow a horn. 
1} Mr. Smith stood back and said, “My ; 


ak clin i die hills ees Heme A generous spread will be set before us— 
da, JOC . 2V' “4 y ) “te : : . P 
it!” : . ait Rosy salmon from a silver tin and small beige quails, 


“x his blue eyes seemed to be longing for 
‘ new worlds to conquer as they gazed 
into the distance. 







































































an § While over our bowed heads whistle pellets of bread, 
tle | 2 ak F Flicked very humorously by callow males. 
th CROSS an expanse of shiny desk in We will order the first car at four, 
cal an office “<4 Hollywood Mr. Jacob With Johnson sitting severe and grey-lipped in the driver’s seat, 
ht Izzenbaum, President of Izzenbaum- And we will creep turbidly home to snatch an hour’s repose 
“espn Mh = Inc., was talking to Before we set off again for the Meet. V.G. 
- iis ace director. 
” “You see, Otto,” he was saying, 
for “what we need is a noo name. A noo 
he juvenile’s always a good idea, and for 
of | @ noo name, what do you think of Billy 
off Bowdin ?” 
it | “Who in hell’s Billy Bowdin?” 
nce asked the director. 
“Say, whatcha eat for breakfast, 
on.) anyway?” Mr. Izzenbaum inquired 
‘ast querulously. ‘‘He’s the kid on the 
~ ‘Krispankrunch’ package an’ I signed 
ian) _ him last week—had to go five figures to 
rer. | beat out Prism Pictures. But we’ve 
und got him an’ you’re going to direct him.” 
on & “Now you speak of it, I seen the 
of pictures on the hoardings of course,” 
nd.) the director replied. “I don’t like = 
hil. | | Krispankrunch’ myself, but he looks HH | nN ) 
you | _ like a good kid. When do we start?” \ } t 
X 
, ° "VAN 
wn ° a \ i fi 
rn- . the cold weather, which has caught TATA KK 
hen & - all nipping.”—Liverpool Paper. Wve ddul My IN ii 
ght Speak for yourself, please. | 1) 
ar: Le iibacmnneniiel atte 
ess * Make sure fires are alight in rooms for 
la some hours at least before it will be necessary 
“oy to sit in them.”—Aberdeen Paper. 


It makes them so much softer. “ Don’t you think this wallpaper’s beginning to look shabby, dear?” 
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Assistant Masters: Are They 
Insane ? 


Further extracts from the papers of A. J. Wentworth, Esq. 


ATURDAY. The whole nib question will, I think, 
have to be gone into rather thoroughly at our next 
Common Room meeting. Would it do if the boys had 

a box of nibs each at the beginning of term, to be kept in 
their desks and used as sparingly as possible on the under- 
standing that they had to last till the end of term? C. G. 
says they would get through the whole lot in a fortnight. 
He says they use them as ballast for paper aeroplanes and 
so on. I know nothing about this. I don’t allow paper 
aeroplanes, or darts for that matter, in my class-room, 
and what the boys do in their spare time is of course no 
concern of mine. But I think he exaggerates. If boys are 
not to be trusted to look after their own nibs the school may 
as well close down, it seems to me. Encourage a sense of 
responsibility, as the Headmaster himself says, and you are 
halfway to the formation of real character. I believe he 
would be on my side in this business. The present system 
wastes far too much time. 

This morning I was in the middle of a rather important 
demonstration (tangents) on the board when Hillman 
asked for a new nib. I told him that he did not need a nib in 
order to listen to a demonstration, and he replied that he 
would need one as soon as they started cn the Riders. 
“Then ask for it then,” I said. He objected that this would 
mean he would lose time while the others were working 
and would get behindhand. I saw the justice of this but 
pointed out that it would have been better for everybody 
if he had asked for his nib at the beginning of the pericd 
instead of interrupting the lesson halfway through. He said 
he had only just noticed that his nib was broken; it must 
have got caught in the hinge of his desk while he was 
looking for a ruler. I might well have asked him what 
business he had to be looking for a ruler when he was sup- 
posed to be following my explanation on the board, but to 
save time [ gave him a nib from the box in my desk and 
told him to be more careful in future. 

Three more boys then came up in quick succession and 
asked for nibs, and as I had given one to Hillman I could 
not in fairness refuse them to the others. All this delay 
was maddening enough, but worse was to follow, for while 
the third boy was standing by my desk I heard a sharp cry 
and looked up to see Sapoulos with his head wedged in 
one of the lockers, while Atkins and Mason were trying to 
pull him out by the arms. This at any rate was the explana- 
tion given me by Mason, and I was forced to accept it, for 
as I stepped down from the dais I tripped somehow over 
my gown and fell to the floor, though not heavily, so that 
I was unable to see whether Sapoulos was really incapable of 
freeing himself or not. By the time I had recovered my feet 
and assured the boys who ran to my aid that I was unhurt 
the incident was over and the three boys back at their desks. 

Naturally I asked Sapoulos why he had gone to his 
locker without permission, but he was sobbing and unable 
to speak, so Atkins volunteered the information that 
Sapoulos was looking, he believed, for a pen. 

I threw up my hands. 

“Where is the boy’s pen?” I demanded. 

“Tt is in the tool-house of my gardener’s aunt,” said 
Mason. 

I never overlook impertinence, and I gave Mason a 
talking-to which he will, I think, remember as long as he 
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lives. I told him that he had come to Burgrove not to be 
a public buffoon nor to practise the art of being rude to 
those who were a good deal older and perhaps even a little 
wiser than himself, but to learn. Presumably, I said, it was 
the wish of his parents, who were spending their money on 
his education, that he should fit himself for a Public School 
and afterwards for some useful career. At present I could 
see no prospect of either wish being fulfilled. He would have 
to pull himself together and take up a very different 
attitude towards his school-work if he was to have the 
slightest chance of getting through Common Entrance; 
and as for a career, unless there was an unexpected demand 
for third-rate comedians I could not see any way in which 
the world would be likely to make use of his services. “There * 
will have to be a big change, Mason,” I told him, “‘or you 
and I will find ourselves at loggerheads.” 

“You may,” he said. “J’m going to Cheltenham.” 

I sent him out of the room at once, and when he had gone 
Clarke asked for some blotting-paper, which I refused. We 
masters always have enough nibs in our desks for the boys’ 
needs, but pens and blotting-paper are kept in the Stationery 
Cupboard, of which Rawlinson holds the key. This means 
that in order to gain access to the pens and so on, except at 
the stated times on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays when 
the cupboard is open, one has to send a chit for whatever one 
wants to Rawlinson. This I was not prepared to do merely 
to provide Clarke with blotting-paper, especially as every 
boy has a clean sheet put on his desk every Monday morn- 
ing. Rawlinson is not particularly keen on receiving chits 
during morning school, and the row I had with him over 
the pegs in the changing-room makes me chary of asking =} 
favours. So I tore my own blotting-paper in half and gave 
a piece to Clarke. He made it into a dart, which I confiscated 
according to my invariable rule. 

We then turned our attention to the angular relationship 
between tangents and radii. 

Mason came in while I was busy with the large wooden 
compasses we use for work on the board and said he was 
sorry if he had been rude. He said he was playing for the 
Second Eleven that afternoon and was rather excited. 1 
told him I was glad to hear he had been chosen, but that he 
must try to remember that football was not the most 
important thing in life. Work must come first. 

This, for some reason, made all the boys laugh. 


At the very bottom of the page the name MASON has been 
written three times and heavily scored out. This seems sig- 
nificant in view of what happened later. H. F. E. 


° ° 


Gilt-Edged Insecurities 


GAINST the weather myriad printed gold 
Swung on the dizzying birch. With each new jar 
Of vagrant gusts, from every spangled spar 
A few more shares were rather given than sold, 
And as the gilded issues lost their hold 
The market slumped; the price of Autumn bar 
By Christmastide was so much under par, 
The worthless scrip was trampled into mould. 


Write off your capital—the year is out, 
The woodland’s right to trade has been restored, 
And thrush and finch are pushing shares about 
For free subscription to a New Year hoard. 
Twelve specious months come cap in hand to tout, 
And lissom Spring is Chairman of the Board. q 
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More Clerihews 





Dame Laura Knight 

Had unusually keen sight. 

She could spot a circus clown, they say, 
A couple of miles away. 











The sermons of John Knox 

Teemed with disapproval of frocks. 
There was no acquiescence by him in 
The Monstrous Regiment of Women. 


“The moustache of Adolf Hitler 
Could hardly be littler,” 

Was the thought that kept recurring 
To Field-Marshal Goering. 





“No, Sir,” said General Sherman. 

“T did not enjoy the sermon; 

Nor I didn’t git any 

Kick outer the Litany.” E. C. B. 
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Forcursue on Golf 


III. 


(Being notes by the long handicap player for the long handicap 
player, compiled by General Sir Armstrong Forcursue, 
K.B.E., C.S.1., and others.) 


Note NUMBER 7 
Funk 
|: handicap golfers are liable to be attacked by 


various types of Golfer’s Funk. Here are some of 
them :-— 


(a) Ordinary Funk. This is really nothing more than a 
form of general nervousness which becomes manifest in 
the club locker-rooms prior to a golf-match. 

Symptoms. Intense desire for cigarette, nervous giggling 
when spoken to and the uncontrolled whistling of odds and 
ends of gloomy music. 

Cure. Plunge the head into a basin of warm water. 

Note.—Miss Vera Sheepshanks (Handicap 36 and a 
member of Roughover Golf Club, Ladies’ Branch) main- 
tains she has had better results from lying (full out) 
in a rigid position on a cold cement floor, holding her breath 
for long periods and keeping her teeth (false) tightly 
clenched. 


(b) Blue Funk. Frequently seen in beginners on first tees 
on busy Saturday afternoons. 

Symptoms. The player becomes light-headed and feels 
sick. When addressing his ball he will find that it either 
shrinks to the size of a liver pill or that it keeps on revolving 
as if it were on a roulette wheel. Naturally in acute cases 
it is only a matter of luck should the ball be hit at all. If 
this is so, serious damage may result. 

Note.—Suffering from Blue Funk near Edinburgh in 
May, 1934, Commander Anketell Patchwell, R.N. (H.M.S. 
Buchanty Belle), contrived the following, all with one shot :— 





(1) Removed the heel from his caddie’s boot; 

(2) Dinted three sides of the tee-box; 

(3) Tore a hole in his golf-bag; 

(4) Frightened a passing dog so that it dashed into a 
nearby hotel and bit the reception-clerk ; and 

(5) Gave the Club Starter a prolonged and serious 
attack of hysterics. 

Cure. A kindly word of encouragement or sympathy. 


(c) Red Funk. This will often break out when the player 
is two or three down. 

Symptoms. Tendency to miss-hit four shots out of five and 
to conjure up visions of defeat. 

Cure. For years now Admiral Sneyring-Stymie has been 
trying to find out my own (one and only) infallible cure for 
Red Funk, and I regret that under present conditions I 
could not possibly disclose the secret, as it would mean the 
loss of at least two-and-sixpence a week. Full details will 
however be made public on my death—or on the death of 
Sneyring-Stymie, whichever should occur first.—Armstrong 
Forcursue. 


(d) Hutchison’s Funk. A rare form of mental paralysis 
which normally takes the form of complete inability to swing 
back the club after addressing the ball. The player has 
every appearance of being in a hypnotic trance and often 
remains so for long periods of time. 

Note——The Reverend Frank (“Tenthly”) Hutchison, 
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after whom Hutchison’s Funk was named, suffered severely 
from this inhibition, but after many exhaustive experiments 
he discovered that if he got his caddie to stand directly 
behind him and crack a South American stock-whip when he 
(the caddie) judged the crucial moment for setting him in 
motion had arrived, this was effective in seven cases out of 
ten. One hundred per cent. successful results were obtained 
by means of a double crack. 

Personal Note.—I played the Reverend Gentleman in the 
Veterans’ Cup last year and won my match comfortably 
by bribing his caddie to crack the whip too soon. It cost me 
one-and-ninepence.—Armstrong Forcursue. 


Note NuMBER 8 
Tees, Wooden Peg 


Section One. After the stroke has been played peg-tees 
have a diabolical habit of disappearing from view. The 
following places should not be overlooked when searching 
for them— 


(a) In the tee-box. 

(b) In the turn-up of your trousers. 

(c) Under your opponent’s foot. 

(d) Under your opponent’s caddie’s foot. 
(e) In your beard (if worn). 


It is interesting to note that when Mr. Alec Duckworthy’s 
caddie detected a tee flying up into his employer’s beard he 
immediately made a comprehensive search therein; this 
revealed a further seven tees, four divots, a cigarette-holder, 
two cutlet-bones and a kitchen fork. 

The present-day peg-tee is utterly useless to the elderly 
long handicap player who inclines to myopia, for it is ex- 
tremely difficult to see even when the golfer is (apparently) 
staring point-blank at it. Andrew Lochan, of the Braeside, 
Winfardine, Scotland, has however just placed on the 
market a variety of tees to suit the requirements and taste 
of all such ‘players. 

The following selections from his price-list have been 
picked at random :— 


(1) The Blee-Tee. This tee when lying on its side continues 
to bleat like a goat until picked up and held horizontally. 
Price 9/- a dozen. 

(2) The Fire-Fly. Impact of the club-head explodes a cap 
which in turn ignites a fuse in the hollow stem of the tee, 
dense fumes being emitted for a period of ten seconds. 
Price 12/- a dozen, complete with extra caps and box 
of fuse. 

(3) Caledonia’s Fancy. Before play this tee is attached by 
a piece of picture-wire to the toe of the right shoe in much 


the same way as a straw boater is attached to the lapel of 


a coat. (Greatly favoured on the East Coast of Scotland.) 


Note. Admiral Stymie finds his tees in this manner. Before 
setting out for a round he sees that he is equipped with a 
ferret (carried in the top compartment of his golf-bag) and a 
supply of wooden peg-tees which he has left overnight in his 
grandson’s rabbit-hutch. Immediately his tee is lost he 
releases the ferret, which then makes light work of its duties. 

Lionel Nutmeg, who must always go one better than 
everyone else, recently imported a mongoose from the Malay 
States for similar purposes, but when he set it to work on the 
second tee at Roughover the animal, tiring of its prolonged 
captivity and also of the English weather, immediately 
rounded on N. and bit him severely in the thumb. In a few 
days the wound turned septic, and although N. declared 
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At Home 


The Neurotic 


this was the fault of the mongoose, many of his fellow- 
members have ample proof to show that this is a gross mis- 
representation of the truth, as it is a well-established fact 
that Nutmeg has been seventy per cent. septic for years. 

The poor beast is now stutfed and will be found on the 
mantelpiece in N.’s study. There is a brass plate on the 
mahogany mount reading as follows:— 


“Killed on the Roughover Golf Links by Lionel Nut- 
meg, Malayan Civil Service (Retired). November, 1937. 
‘Kast is East and West is West, and never 
the twain shall meet.’ ” 


Section Two. For those who make a habit of chewing 
wooden tees to shreds in the heat of a game, Captain 
Percival Dent, late Black Watch, has just invented a special 
steel tee (the Cuu-Cnv), price sixpence each. With mono- 
gram or initials engraved and as supplied to three Indian 
tajahs, 9d. 


Section Three. A great deal of quiet fun may be had with 
split tees by laying them down on a much-frequented 
portion of the links, care being taken to turn the split 
side tcwards the grass. This done, go and hide behind a 


nearby clump of bent and watch the bait being swallowed. 
(Often very funny.)—Armstrong Forcursue. 


Section Four. Possibly the most unique tees in use to- 
day are Commander Harrington Nettle’s recurved canine 
tiger’s tooth (Fic. 1), very lucky, and Angus McKenzie’s 
converted corkscrew (Fic. 2), very handy. 


Fie. 1 Fie. 2 

Section Five. 

@. What is a snooper? 

A. A snooper is a man who in a four-ball match (knowing 
his own tee to be lost or broken), dashes forward after (or 
before) all players have driven off and picks up the first tee 
he can find, claiming this as his own. G.C.N. 
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“You might have used better judgment in the dis- 
posal of the tickets, Miss Foster.” 


The Poet Under Orders 


““BTSN’T it about time Mr. Masefield——?”’ I said tenta 
| tively. 
*“Now, look here 
tively. 
“Well, dash it all, he’s the official Laureate,” I cut in, 
* And it seems rather impertinent for me to butt in.” 





” began the Editor argumenta- 


“ Butt me no butts,” the Editor cried— 
“No butts of Malmsey wine, 
But go get into your bardic ‘stride 
To welcome Thirty-nine.” 
“O.K.,” I said soothingly, “everything seems to indicate 
We’ve all had enough of Nineteen-dirty-eight.” 


Ring in the new, ring out the old, 
And ring it out with Kil-a-Kold— 
Smashes flu in half a minute; 
Soak your snuffling family in it. 
(At all Cash Chemists 
And other rash chemists.) 


Britons, your cheeks may turn a trifle paler; 
The stars foretell that ’39’s a Naylor. 


Crises in April, 
Crises in May, 
In June and July 
A Crisis each day. 
They'll never grow littler, 
No, Sir, they’ll get super 
Unless we give Hitler 
Australia, British Nogoland, Gertcha-Gertcha, 
x6ring-on-Thames, Peacehaven and 
either Mr. Churchill or Mr. Duff Cooper. 


In other respects, Doris, the European horoscope 
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Is excellent. But do use Bastille Soap. 
Complexion is everything. And yours, dear, what a hope! 


The little Moore and how much it is! 
Appended some minor prophecies :— 


January 
Mr. Chamberlain on his way to the House is attacked by 
our Auntie Bella, 
Whose defence is she only wanted the tassel off the famous 
Berchtesgaden umbrella. 


March 
A wave of optimism sweeps the country, strangely irrational ; 
Psychologists believe it is something to do with the Grand 
National. 


August 
While bathing in the Nile 
A Dictator is snapped at by a crocodile. 
An order is issued that every croc 
Must be out of the river by six o’clock. 


Sub-edited prophecies 

(from the News-Reel Offices): 
Playwright Bernard Shaw thinks Breakfast News-Magazine 
Marmalade cute—Television Causes Smart Society Divorce 
Suit—Cuckoo Lays Egg in A.R.P. Officer’s Boot—Nuptials 
Solemnized Poised in Parachute—Tank Fatally Flattens 
Raw Recruit—‘‘Eat More Arrowroot” Advises Famous 
Film-Star Beaut—Godfrey Winn Crowned King of the 
Women’s Institute. 





THE QUIETER QUIETISM 
(The Quietest Corner in British Journalism) 


Poppy ConcrETE’s Reinforced Advice 
To Wives Who Want to Keep their Husbands Nice. 
Be a Go-Getter this year. 
Go getta hat that suits you, dear. 
Was Poppy right ? 
(Daily Scream copyright.) 


We will anticipate the modern yelp 
That “resolutions” are no kind of help. 
Our attitude is stiffer; 

In short, we differ. 


Resolved : 


To agitate for Concentration Camps 
To accommodate the following “ wets” or “damps”— 


The bridge-player who turns to her partner and snarls 
sweetly, 

“Don’t you see how important it was to have played the 
heart instead of the spade, Mr. Wheatley ?” 


Ladies who amplify their throat-troubles (and the like) 
And call it crooning. “Switch off, for the love of Mike!” 


Those who shout “Oi!” 
Down Lambeth woi. 


(I’ve been told to end upon a note of cheer, 

To wish you all the usual glad New Year; 

But, as the nervous lady said to the B.B.C. an- 
nouncer—he was a bit nettled— 

“Further outlook is so unsettled.”) 
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Filing 


DARESAY our filing was a bit unbusinesslike. But I 

could lay my hands on a letter at once, I will say that. 

If the Macs weren’t in front of the M’s, well, you just 
looked for them behind. And if O’Brien wasn’t under O 
he was quite sure to be in front of the B’s. 

If anything was missing you just went and looked on 
Mr. Head’s desk while he was at lunch. That is of course 
if it wasn’t in the OuTsTaANDING basket (after we’d had 
a clearing-out we sometimes labelled it CURRENT, but 
it was always the same basket—the wickerwork one 
with the bottom falling out, not one of the new wire 
ones we bought last year when the people next-door went 
bankrupt). 

That is of course assuming the filing was up to date. It 
wasn’t always, but then whose is? You know what it is 
yourself; you just get the table clear and begin sorting it 
all out when Mr. Head says, “ Can you take some letters ? ” 
or the man comes to look at the typewriters, and then you 
have to bundle it all away again. 

The trouble is, there are too many letters in the alphabet. 
No table has room for all the twenty-six, and even if you 
lump all the X-Y-Z’s together and the I—J—K’s, the E’s 
and F’s are bound to get mixed up while you’re saying to 
yourself, ““ L-N-M-O-P, now which comes first, M or N?” 
—and I always want to put the V’s after the W’s, don’t 
you? And even when you get them all sorted out under their 
initials you’ve got to decide whether All-In comes before 
Allen, and the Runner Bean Company before Run-Down 
Escalators. 

Perhaps the Miscellaneous folder was getting a bit bulky, 
but still, as I say, we managed all right till suddenly Mr. 
Head went to one of those efficiency demonstrations, and 
then our troubles began. It took three experts to come and 
show Doris and me how to work the new system, and now we 
have numerical files and decimal files and files to file the 
file-cards in. And if I want a letter I’ve got to fill in a chit 
and hand it to myself before I can give myself a file, and 
sign a receipt for it—and even then I’ve got to remember 
to countersign the receipt and get it back from myself when 
I return the file to myself. 


| ber first thing the three demonstrators did was to take 
all the private letters out. Now the correspondence about 
Mr. Head’s new teeth was filed under D for Dentist. I know 
some people would have put it under T for Thomson, but 
as Mr. Head just used to say, “Make an appointment with 
the dentist for me to-morrow, will you?” D gave you the 
man at once. But now we have to look up D, find a cross- 
reference to Thomson and then fill in a slip before we can 
get the last bill out of the Private File and look up the man’s 
telephone-number; but I suppose even that is better than 


_ looking through all the Thomsons in the Telephone Direc- 


' tory, whether they’ve got a 


“p” or not. 
And they told us we were all wrong in our foreign filing. 
They said that putting all the Scandinavian Aktiebolagets 


' under A was like filing all the Ltds. under L. And they 
» took Mr. Satanowski out of D and put him under §, though 
_ | told them Mr. Head always would have his little joke 
' and said he was nice company for the Dentist under D. 


I used to be able to file quite a lot of stuff into the waste- 


) paper basket, but now it’s all got to be kept, including the 


) picture-posteard Doris sent me on her holiday to say she’d 


> forgotten to enter the new duster in the petty cash, and the 


specimen menu from the café that’s just opened across the 


road, and the circular from the tailor who offered to make 


Mr. Head a new suit half-price. And now we file every 
little memo saying the Works don’t like the biscuits we had 
for tea last week, or when is the window-cleaner coming. 
At this rate the empty bottom-drawer in the big filing 
cabinet will be full in no time, and it was so handy to 
pop my office woolly in and Doris’s lunch and the dirty 
tea-cups. 

The man from the filing company said every efficient 
office organisation was built up on its filing system. Well, 
if that’s so, all I can say is that ours must be like the Leaning 
Tower of Pisa, all the folders being arranged at the correct 
slope to read them quickly at, thus saving I don’t know how 
many seconds every time you consult them. In fact, when 
I’d listened to all he had to say and read all the instructions 
about saving so many minutes a day and so much per cent. 
of the filing-clerks’ time, I found when I added all the 
percentages up I ought to have half a Doris left over at 
the end. 

And if you saw the mess the floor gets in! It’s all those 
different-coloured papers we’ve got to use now for carbon 
copies to match the folders. You’d think we’d had a wed- 
ding every day when you saw the confetti the punch makes 
all over the floor, and you should just hear what the office- 
cleaners have to say about it. 


WOULDN'T mind, but when all’s said and done filing 

is a thankless job with nothing to show for it. If you 
understand what I mean, you get no credit for all you’ve 
done right till something goes wrong—and then there’s 
the Satanowski to pay! 


Tananw Rds 





“Well, 1 think be takes after his father.” 
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“The days pass—don’t they?” 


Angling Made Easy 


(Respectfully dedicated to those mute inglorious Waltons who frequent the ponds on Hampstead Heath.) 


HEN yer millionaire goes anglin’ ’e ’as t’ take a 
train 
An’ travel ’arf acrost the British Isles 
Wiv ‘is transport an’ supplies 
An’ a Egypt’s plague o’ flies 
An’ a case 0’ rods in twenty different styles; 
An’ ’e pays—t’ put the lid 
On it—a ‘arf-a-undred quid 
For a ’arf-a-mile o’ river—an’ that ain’t no bloomin’ kid. 


I ain’t got far to travel an’ me fishin’ tackle’s such 
As doesn’t make no inroads on me wealf, 
For I never goes beyond 
The little fishin’-pond 
Be’ind that pub they calls the “Vale of ’Ealf.” 
I sets me line an’ bait 
An’ I leaves the rest t’ Fate, 
’Cos I knows ’oo’ll catch ‘is dinner—it’s the feller wot c’n 
wait. 


Is Nibs puts on ’is waders an’ ’e walks for miles an’ miles; 
’E calls it sport, it looks t’ me like work; 
*E’ll struggle an’ ’e’ll swipe, 
I sits an’ smokes me pipe, 


‘Cep’ when now an’ then I gives me line a jerk. 
All the books upon the shelf 
Says the angler’s art is stealf— 
Keep yer air on an’ y’ fish’ll come an’ catch ’is silly self. 


‘Is Lordship ’as the scen’ry an’ ’e gets ‘is kick from that? 
Well, I don’t objec’ t’ scen’ry in its way, ‘ 
But a social sort o’ bloke j 
Like meself must ’ave ’is joke 
An’ a pal or two t’ pass the time o’ day. 
W’y, when all is said an’ done, 
Competition’s ’arf the fun, 
An’ per’aps a penny sweep on ’oo can land the largest 
one. 


& 
bey 





‘Course I never gets a salmon—y’ can bet I never will, | 





But, bless yer ‘eart, there’s other sorts o’ fish; ‘ 
Y’ can tell me wot y’ like, i 
There’s good eatin’ on a pike, bj 

An’ bream—they makes a proper tasty dish. 4 


I’m satisfied. No doubt 2 
As a gudgeon ain't a trout; ey 

Wot’s the odds s’ long’s y’re ’appy? Wot y’ got t’ grouse © 
B | 
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or THE TRIALS OF APPEASEMENT 


“How can I turn you into my Fairy Prince when you will be so distant to me?” 


BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, 
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“T’ve given him four times to the London Zoo, but he always finds his way back.” 


Last 


(Stop reading here) 


M: own summing-up of the year 1938 differs in 
several important particulars from those others 
that have been recently infesting the columns of 
the papers. 
Girl, 17, Defies Postman — Weds 

For one thing, mine is a purely selfish summing-up. It 
is not designed to perform any function for other people, 
like those last Sunday about the Novels of the Year and the 
Sport of the Year and the Music of the Year and the 
Whiskers of the Year. Mine simply shows the reactions 

Vicar Sneezes Over Bride, 17 
of one unimportant person to the wonders and distractions of 
the manifold age . . . to the wonders manifold and distractions 
of the age (I know “manifold” goes in there somewhere, 
but I can’t seem to make it fit) in which we are, up to the 
time of going to press, living. (How’s your gas-mask?) The 
Wife, 17, Kicks Curate in Pants 

fact that after all this I still haven’t begun my summary is 
typical not only of me but also of 1938. However, here goes. 

January. Apart from the fact that when the Aurora 
Borealis was visible I was there to see some of it, a cireum- 


_ Stance that has hitherto seldom or never surrounded any 
' striking natural phenomenon, this month was remarkable 


we 


Bishop’s Wife, 17, Bicycles Through Church 


) chiefly for my thinking I might start to paint an allegorical 


picture that showed Faith, Hope, Charity, Sacred and 


Year 


Profane Love, Glory, Honour, Patriotism, Nobility, Beauty 
and Duty playing football against the Forces of Darkness. 
(Duty; Hope, Glory; Patriotism, Charity (Capt.), Nobility; 
Sacred Love, Faith, Honour, Beauty, Profane Love. Referee 
J. Smith. Kick-off 2.30.) Nothing came of this. 

February. In this month, reading The Dynasts for the first 
time, I found a rival to what has always been my favourite 


Priest’s Mother Stuns Bride, 17 


stage-direction (“Enter a Messenger with two heads and a 
hand,” from Titus Andronicus). It comes from the Fore 
Scene: “The Anatomy of the Imminent Will disappears.” 
The only other point about February is that it seemed very 


Archdeacon Defies Girl, 17 — Weds 


short. Other people also have told me that it seemed very 
short. Of course it was pretty short. February is, I always 
say. 
March. I remember chiefly not Austria but the fact that 
one day late in the month the headings to an obituary 


notice in The Times were: 
Mr. E. McHvucu 





Pronc-HoRNED ANTELOPES IN ALBERTA 


April. This month appears to have been remarkable for 
drought, but what I remember chiefly is moisture. Shelving 
for the time being a fountain-pen that I could never get to 
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“Happy 


work except by manipulating the filler to drive some ink into 
the nib, I acquired a pen that sweated ink all over my fingers 
every time I took the cap off. Thus we see how Mother 
Nature, ever alert to redress the balance, keeps a watchful 


Bride, 17, Stung by Vicar’s Pet Bee 


eye on her children and—oh, well. 

May. In this exceedingly busy month I was occupied a 
great deal in writing letters to the papers about the great 
Voltaire Noyes. I did my best to get into print—I wrote 
on one side of the paper and both sides of the controversy— 
but without success. 

June. Notable for the fact that one day I saw, by the 
side of a suburban road only just sewered levelled paved 
metalled flagged channelled kerbed and made good, a trio 
of mice, all very pale. This sight inspired me to write the 
song “Three Blonde Mice,” now the rage—the speechless 
rage—of continents. 

July. My holiday month. I spent it travelling about the 
Malay Archipelago, introducing the roll-top dustcart to the 
uncivilised islanders. I returned by way of the Glasgow 


Parson Loses Bride, 17, in Coal Cellar 


Exhibition, throughout the length and breadth of which I 
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New Year to you.”’—‘Why, what is it?’’—‘1939.”-—“ Dear me, how time flies!” 


travelled on a small noisy vehicle advertising a particular 
kind of unchokeable pump. 

August. Met two very interesting men, cousins: Arthur 
Mo and Arthur Tick. Arthur Mo was a sea-captain who never 
could remember his ship’s name, which made it awkward 
when people cried “ Ahoy!” 

September. The crisis (as I called it). 

October. Occupied entirely with research. I was in- 
vestigating the problem of why, when people in films are 
hit on the jaw, the result is a black eye. (The only exception 
I remember is in Nothing Sacred.) 1 reached no conclusion. 

November. Arthur Mo and Arthur Tick troubled me 

Phone-Girl Bride, 17, Sues Piano-Tuner 
somewhat throughout this month by introducing me again 
and again to another cousin of theirs, named, so far as I 
could gather, Arthur Sec: a small pale stout rather stupid- 
looking man who walked as if afraid of being pulled over 
forward by the weight of his cigar. It was the contention of 
Arthur Mo and Arthur Tick that Arthur Sec eventually 
would be pulled over by his cigar, and we all went for long 
walks with him in the unseasonably mild weather in the hope 
of being present when his downfall occurred. On the 29th 
he gave up smoking. 

December. Too late for classification. 


R. M. 
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The Party Spirit 


“Tp SHOULD like your lists for the 
party, children.” 

“Gosh! I’d forgotten all about 

it. Must we have a party, Mummie?” 

“Oh, Mummie, don’t listen to John! 
Of course we’re to have a party. I’ve 
told millions of people at school that 
we're going to.” 

“But how many have you invited ?” 

“Oh, I’ve told most of them that I 
haven't yet decided whether to invite 
them or not. I'll think about it.” 

“John, how many friends have you 
invited ?”’ 

“Well, as a matter a’ fac’ I haven’t 
invited any.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, I just don’t want them to 
come, that’s all.” 

“But you must want somebody. 
What about your friends?” 

“What friends?” 

“Any of them. All of them, if you 
like, and if there aren’t more than the 
room will hold.” 

“T can’t think of any.” 

“Mummie, don’t listen to John. 
The people at school are thrilled about 
the party, truly they are. Lots of them 
have asked to sit next me at tea, they 
have really.” 

“I’m afraid all of them except two 
will have to be disappointed. I sup- 
pose you'll have Diana next you?” 

“Diana?” 

“I thought she was your greatest 
friend.” 

“Oh, you mean Diana. Gosh! 
Mummie, you are behind the times! 
Diana hasn’t been my best friend for 
ages. She’s best friends with quite 
another person now.” 

“T see. Then haven’t you got any 
best friend?” 

“Oh, gosh, yes! There’s one person 
who was frightfully foul when she first 
came, and I loathed her and she loathed 
me, and then suddenly she turned nice 
I expect 
I'll have her next me at the party. But 


\ I may not.” 


“Let me have a list. Or anyway tell 


| me how many you want to ask, each of 
) you.” 


“Honestly, Mummie, I’d_ simply 


> hate to ask anybody.” 


“But, 
friends ?”’ 
“Oh, there’s a person in my form 


John, haven’t you = any 


‘who I go out with the mother of, 


sometimes.” 

“Well, he ought to be asked. What’s 
his name ?” 

“Oh, nothing special.” 

“He must have a name.” 


“Oh, it doesn’t matter.” 

“Who else is there?” 

“Tsn’t that enough?” 

“Mummie! Don’t listen to John! 
Tell him we can’t possibly have all 
girls and no boys like that. I’m asking 
fifty million girls, and we must have 
at least the same number of boys.” 

“Gosh, Mummie! Can’t Margaret 
and all these friends of hers have a 
party without me? Honestly, I think 
the whole thing is going to be perfectly 
foul.” 

“No, John, really it won’t be. But 
you'd better make out a list of some 
of your friends at school and is 

“Gosh, Mummie! I haven’t got any 
friends, honestly I haven’t. I keep on 
telling you.” 

“Very well, then a list of people who 
aren’t your friends but whom we can 
invite. And Margaret had better 
make a list of some of the girls at her 
school—but not the whole school.” 
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“Oh, I wouldn’t want the whole 
school. In fact I don’t really want any 
of them except my absolute best best 
friends. I shouldn’t think more than 
about twelve, or p’raps twenty at the 
very outside.” 

‘And of course there are the children 
that . 

“The what, Mummie?” 

“I’m very sorry. The people who 
are not at school with you but whom 








you know, and there are your 
cousins 

“Gosh! Let’s not have any of 
them.” 


“Oh, gosh, no!” 

“You're making it all rather diffi- 
cult.” 

“Mummie! I don’t think we’re 
making it difficult a bit. We’re trying 
to help you.” 

“Yes, we are. Though I must say I 
can’t imagine why you want this party, 
Mummie.” EK. M. D. 











“ Can you recommend a medium dry champagne suitable 
for launching a ship of twenty thousand tons?” 
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At the Pantomime 


Rep Riprnc Hoop” (Covent GARDEN) 


Mr. Francis LAIDLER, producing a 
sumptuous version of Red Riding Hood 
at Covent Garden, reminds us that 
Drury Lane only stole pre-eminence in 
pantomime from Covent Garden in the 
lifetime of men still with us. Covent 
Garden did not much mind because it 
was after a more splendid operatic 
title, but there the history is, and con- 
spicuous among the stories chosen in 
the old days was Red Riding Hood. 
This year’s production hugs the coast of 
pantomime tradition closely. There is 
a harlequinade in the middle which is 
complete down to the sausages and the 
red-hot poker. There is a principal boy 
of quite particular excellence, with a 
pretty heroine worth the winning; and 
the subjects of Prince Charming are 
an unusually good-looking and well- 
dressed little community. They have 
of course one or two bad hats in their 
midst; and there is King Wolf, the 
villain of the piece (Mr. ARTHUR G. 
REEs), who makes no pretence at being 
an honest wolf but has a mind that 
runs on mortgages and embodies in 
himself two traditions which recur 
through these old stories derived 
from an agricultural setting. He is in 
part the wild beast who made life out- 
side the village dangerous, and in part 
the lawyer and usurer who also made 
the lives of simple villagers full of 
treacherous peril. But Mr. REEs 
takes great pains to give no sort of 
handle to the modern nervous 
educationist who says that at 
pantomimes children are easily 
frightened, with abiding disastrous 
results. He gets himself hissed, and 
relies on the hissing just as Mr. 
JACKLEY, as Simple Simon, a 
comedian with a special knack of 
getting on to an easy footing with 
young audiences, relies on their 
constant co-operation. Unless the 
very skilful lighting effects, which 
create a forest fire, are thought 
alarming, here is a pantomime to 
which the most apprehensive child 
can be taken without misgivings 
about nightmares. 

What is one of the most exciting 
of fairy stories is almost lost, being 
so encrusted and overlaid with 
scenic effects. The brightest colours 
are laid on at once lavishly and skil- 
fully. and it is indeed as a spectacle 
that this pantomime wins its high- 
est marks. I do not know whether 
it is part of the old tradition that 
pantomime must last for nearly 
four hours. Ordinarily children’s 
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plays can safely be rather shorter than 
other entertainments. The amount of 
time needed to arrange what might 
without ingratitude be thought rather 
a surfeit of elaborate scenery puts an 





A KEYED-UP SNOW WHITE 


Mother Hubbard . . Mr. Netson Keys 


excessive strain upon the team of 
comedians who have to keep a large 
theatre interested. and if possible 
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» Jam 
laughing, while these effects are being 
prepared. This cannot easily be done 
if they get no support from the struc. 
ture of the pantomime, if all their 
appearances are quite unconnected “4 
with anything which comes before or I 
after, so that we are never interested pow 
or excited to see them, never feel them | inicy 
to be part of any situation. They treat pave 
us to a great number of wise-cracking time 
conversations which in this panto. © gan, 
mime, are content to be much too — finge 
traditional and to repeat jokes which | thor 
have done service for a generation or * han 
more. I did not expect so fully to © out 
recapture my youth as to hear again, —afror 
“T will break every bone in your  opeh 
body.” ‘You can’t, I’m filleted.” It DEN: 
is rather surprising that so much care was { 
and expense should be lavished on 4, § 
pleasing the eye and so little trouble glect 
be taken to build up the comic scenes — , gre 
or to improve on the kind of re of th 
partee which one expects and meets Pe 
from seaside entertainers between the peach 
songs. There are moments when it — time: 
looks as though Mr. NELson Keys is - But | 


going to produce a really original 


at Prince Charming, but this promise 
is not sustained or kept. There is a 
splendid horse who starts the evening off 
but for whom we are left to whinny and | 





; - words 
Mother Hubbard setting her elderly cap — 


MAN, 
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neigh in vain, for he never comes back. F jg be, 
As for the seven giants, who appear ~ what 
in a setting commandeered from The | declin 






Meistersingers (or what is Covent Garden 


for?), they walk in and out very skil- | 





> manay 


~ encou 
fully, but there is far too little of | delusi 
that kind of ludicrous surprise. ~_ jg win 
This is a dancers’ evening, nota — the bz 
comedians’, and there is some very The 
graceful butterfly dancing in the produ 
air, and in general a very high level — arebei 
of chorus work. Among the high am 
spots is that when Prince Charming Hospi 
(Miss Patrricta BURKE) appears  Qrmor 
over the crest of a highland moun- © gestur 
tain with an enormous kilted — appeal 
chorus, to the bagpipes. Miss The 
BuRKE has a voice and a humanity F and ) 
which make her performance some- | GErRay 





thing much more memorable and | pére; t 
distinctive than principal _ boys | expect 
usually give us, and Miss PoLLy © metho 
Warp as Red Riding Hood saves not b 
the part from insipidity and _ has © scribec 
her moments of character and mis- |) revue, 


chief. But the whole company 
would have found it easier to hold 
the Opera House if the note of the 
revue had been more firmly re- 





> fits it | 


on mus 
knocka 


over sr 





Simple Simon 
Prince Charming of Romancia . Miss Patricia BURKE 
Red Riding Hood. . ... . Miss Potty Warp 


JEALOUSY 


Mr. GEORGE JACKLEY 


jected and the pantomime built The: 
up as a continuing story, with hap- © to life 
penings into which the particular © story-] 
turns and talents were skilfully 7 As he 
fitted, so that each good thing 7 out in 
received some support from the 9 chapter 
evening as a whole. .W. binds 
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ig 

me At the Revue 

‘ir 

ad “Let’s PRETEND ” (St. JAMES’S) 
* In my guerilla war against the in- 
od creasingly absurd use of the 

m — microphone in the theatre I 

at have not fired a shot for a long 

Mg time, but in the present in- 

0- 


" finger from the trigger. For if 


_ But later in the programme the 
' words of Mr. MicnarL HIL1- 


stance nothing can keep my 


there is one thing I resent more 
than another it is being blown 
' out of my seat immediately 
after I have sat in it. The 
orchestra here, under Mr. 
DENNIS VAN THAL’s direction, 
was good and easily competent 
to fill the theatre, yet it was 
electrically geared up to deliver 
agreat gale of noise to one side 
of the front of the stalls. 
Perhaps a gale-warning 
reached the box-office, for in 
time someone put on the brake. 


_ MAN, who seemed to be natur- 
ally a very clear speaker, were 
so mangled by a microphone 
» that I could get only one in ten. 
Ata time when stage elocution 


what must have been one of the worst 


- | declines in its whole history, won't 


rt a 





' managers please think again about 
encouraging in their casts the fatal 
— delusion that a whispered mumble 
_ is winging its bell-like way even to 


the back of the gods? 

ery The first thing to be said of this 
the _ production is that its entire profits 
evel arebeinggiven by Mr. J. P. MircHEL- 
igh umn and Mr. Hi~imMan to the 
ving Hospital for Sick Children, Great 
ears Ormond Street. Such a generous 
un- gesture is likely to make its own 
Ited _ appeal to the public. 

Miss The piece is by Mr. Sreve GrrRay 
nity | and Mr. ALEc CoppEL, and Mr. 
me- | GERAY is also producer and com- 


and 


b, ere; those who know his work will 


voys | expect originality and an informal 
LLY — method of approach, and they will 


aves not be disappointed. It is de- 
has | scribed, I believe, as a children’s 
mis: | revue. “A revue for elder children” 
any | fits it better, for with its emphasis 
hold | on music and décor rather than on 


the 
- 





iknockabout, a lot of it would sail 


over small heads. 


Aa 


of a little girl called Maryann, or- 
phaned and cast away on the mercy 
of a brutal and hiccupping stepfather. 
Her mother, already, alas! resident in 
a heaven equipped as lavishly as any 
film-stars’ country club, gets permis- 








is beginning to improve again after 


built’. The idea is that Mr. Geray brings 
hap- | to life for us the people of a large 
cular > story-book set up on the stage. 
fully | As he turns its pages they flock 
hing | out in bright dresses to act their 

the @ chapter, and the thread which 
W. binds the book is the situation 





SOUTH v. 


NORTH (AT THE 
Mr. STEVE GERAY 
Mr. PauL BLAKE 


MIKE) 


sion to pay a flying visit (comforted 
through the stratosphere by wing- 
muffs provided by the thoughtful 
authorities) to earth, where she picks 





x Wil b) Wa 


A LINE TO HEAVEN 
Blinch . . . . . Miss Maapa Kun 
Maryann . . . Miss Pecay Cummins 
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on Blinch, a ragged boy, as Maryann’s 
new guardian, and equips him with 
a telephone through which celestial 
advice will always be on tap (dial 
Milky Way 999) and a garland of roses 
designed to fulfil any wish dear to its 
wearer. 

Thus it will be seen that 
anything may happen. The 
wicked stepfather is thrown in 
speech and action into reverse, 
all kinds of adventures crop up 
for Maryann and her friends, 
from finding in the middle of 
governessed five-finger exercises 
that they can play Chopin 
beautifully to seeing the staff 
of their school propelled into 
their second childhood. Charm- 
ing little ballets of wrong notes 
and penguins are magicked up 
for Maryann, Mr. ALPHONSE 
FLETA sings spiritedly for her, 
and even from encounters with 
such thorough-going West-End 
Pests as The Big Bad Wolf and 
The Snow White Queen she ‘is 
always rescued in good time. 
The sequence is sometimes not 
very clear, and there is a sudden 
unexplained economic collapse 
when Maryann is obliged to 
sell violets in the gutter, but 
Blinch is an honest lad and Milky Way 
999 a more easily accessible number 
than any I know on earth. In between 
these scenes Mr. GERAY keeps up an 

entertaining chatter in his nicely 

broken English, and we are given 
two special treats. One is the broad- 
cast commentary onan Anglo-Italian 
boxing-match, which Mr. GERAyY has 
given before and I hope will give 
again, for it is one of the most bril- 
liant short turns I know. Mr. Pau. 

BLAKE is the English commentator, 

almost too bored to speak, even 

when the Italian bites the ear of his 
countryman, and Mr. GEray, at the 

Italian microphone, is the very oppo- 

site. The other is an Indian fakir 

named Kuba Bux, whocanreadany- 
thing written on a blackboard in 
spite of having his whole head bound 
up until it looks like a large Stilton. 

Miss Macpa Kuw plays Blinch 
with great dash, and Miss Praay 

Cummins’ Maryann is just the sort 

of sensible outspoken little girl one 

would choose as a companion in 

Christmas adventure. The revels 

are led with good voice and good 


cheer by Miss Pat Taytor, Miss 
ELIZABETH MAUDE and Mr. Mark 
DALy. 

It seemed to me that Mr. 
NIcHOLAS BRoODSZKY’S music was 
far and away better than is usual in 
such a show. Eric 
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“Look, George! He’s got your sense of humour.” 


Redundant 


HE President of the Board of 

Trade was sitting in his office 

congratulating himself on the 
buoyancy of the puff-pastry industry 
when his secretary announced a depu- 
tation. 

“The Writers, Sir.” 

They were eight, and as representa- 
tive a clutch as ever shored up an 
agent’s buffet at the peak of the pub- 
lishing season. In their leader the 
P.B.0.T. recognised the well-adver- 
tised features of Mr. Hophanger, the 
novelist. 

“Good morning,” said the P.B.O.T. 
“IT understand you have certain pro- 
posals to make to me.” 

“That is so,” replied Mr. Hop- 
hanger as they all sat down. “We 
writers have lately been struck very 
forcibly by two things. The first is the 
success with which other industries, 
under your masterly guidance, have 
countered the menace of excess and 
uneconomic production by a measure 
of control within the industry itself. 
I need refer to no more than the 
courageous way in which cotton is 
shedding its redundant spindles and 
coal its obsolete pits.” The P.B.O.T. 
bowed. “And the second is the fact 
that books are pouring out in such a 
perfectly meaningless spate that, with- 


Typewriters 


out exaggeration, the sensibilities of 
the public are being drowned. The 
dangers of that are obvious. Readers 
are growing irritated and confused, 
and who can blame them, when to pick 
up the literary pages of a Sunday paper 
is to wonder if a single inhabitant of 
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this island is left whose ambition is not | 


to see his name on the back of a book, 
however silly and however speedily 
remaindered ? 

“ | myself,” Mr. Hophanger went on, 
as if the use of the first person gave 
him a peculiar pain in the neck, “am 
authorised to speak for the novelists 
as a class, and I can assure you that 
whether you take the novel of manners 
or the novel of crime or merely the 
kind of thing which delves after cosmic 
rhythm and inner significance, it’s all 
the same. There are too many. Far 
too many. The market is swamped. 
Standards are diluted. There are actu. 
ally novelists to-day”—here Mr, 
Hophanger, who never spent less than 
six weeks in the dictation of a master. 
piece, raised his eyebrows dramatic. 
ally—‘“‘who produce as many as six 
or eight books a year under different 
names.” 

The 
shocked. 

‘Mass production. 
ing,” he murmured. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Hophanger. 
‘Now, before I describe our proposals 
I think you should hear about. the 
other departments of our industry. 
Lady Birdley-Burr, perhaps you would 
tell us about yours?” 

Lady Birdley-Burr was a_ thin 
woman who held on to the second 
word in each sentence as if it were an 
alpenstock. 

“T mean to say,” she surged, “the 
bottom’s dropping clean out of bio- 
graphy, whether it’s written about 
yourself or somebody else. Why, even 
convicts and quite immaterial poli- 
ticians have taken to pressing their 


P.B.0.T. looked — suitably 


Most cisquiet- 





“Very well, Daphne, you go your way and I'll go mine.” 
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private muddles on the public, and 
biographers have been driven back 
absolutely centuries in search of 
quarry. It’s dreadfully disconcerting 
for we serious workers.” 

“It must be,” said the P.B.O.T. 
politely, but shuddering a little. 

“Mr. Buskin will tell you about 
travel books,” Mr. Hophanger sug- 
gested. 

“They used to be fool-proof,” ex- 
plained Mr. Buskin, a bearded pard, 
“for anyone who could reconcile him- 
self to a year on a camel with a pencil 
and a bag of dates. In those days the 
public insisted on you risking your life 
in every other chapter, which reduced 
competition a lot. Now a day-ticket 
to Guernsey’s more than enough. A 
friend of mine makes a steady three 
thousand without ever leaving his 
library.” 

“Miss Wotheringay can speak for the 
school of fancy,” put in Mr. Hop- 
hanger, who was more and more like a 
headmistress showing off the girls of 
the year. 


MIDDLE-AGED woman with a 

face as ethereal as that of a suc- 
cessful ironmaster, Miss Wotheringay 
exclaimed, “Indeed I can! The market 
is hardening daily against elves and 
talking animals, owing to widespread 
adulteration by unskilled producers. 
Things have grown so bad that I feel 
very bearish about whimsy altogether, 
unless it be completely rationalised.” 

“Well, I never,” remarked the 
P.B.O.T. 

“Mr. Gumboot represents the poets,” 
said Mr. Hophanger. 

“Our troubles beggar description,” 
droned Mr. Gumboot, a saddish boy 
with the head of a good Skye terrier. 
“To-day the face of Helicon is clut- 
tered by climbers devoid of the faintest 
understanding of true dissonance.” 

“And General Tuddenham will com- 
plete the picture. He speaks for one of 
the finest flowers of British inspiration 
—those who have discarded the sword 
for the pen.” 

“In the old days, Sir, a fellow with 
a literary turn could do very well when 
he came home, over pig-stickin’ and 
Mess-life and all that. My first book, 
A Straight Bat in Bungalore, sold ten 
editions, but I’d seen thirty years in 
Bungalore before I put pen to paper. 
Nowadays any dam wallah who’s 
spent a night in Port Said rushes into 
print. And civilians too, some of ’em.” 

“And these other two gentlemen ?”’ 
asked the P.B.O.T. 

“T represent the critics,” said one. 

“And you favour some sort of 
limitation ?”’ 


“The most severe. In the present 
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“I thought you'd like it. Four of them have horses’ heads.” 


state of affairs we cannot say which 
grows more strained, our conscience or 
our eyes.” 

“And you, Sir?” 

“T speak for the publishers.” 

“Surely you, then, are not agreed ?” 

“On the contrary,” said the pub- 
lisher, ‘‘nothing would delight us more 
than a heavy brake on production, 
for it would permit us to hold the 
advertising disarmament conference 
which is long overdue.” 

The eyes of the P.B.O.T. lit up 
strangely. 

“What do you suggest, Mr. Hop- 
hanger?” he asked. 


“ A Bill endorsing the following very 
simple regulations. One: Any new- 
comer wishing to write a book must 
ballot for permission with all the other 
aspirants in his particular section. 
Two: Those who have already written 
books will be debarred from further 
publication unless at least five thous- 
and copies of one of their books have 
been sold.” 

“And by how much would you pro- 
pose to cut down production?” 

“Fifty per cent., we thought,” 
answered Mr. Hophanger. 

“Have a cigar!” cried the President 
of the Board of Trade. ErIc. 
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Curious Experience of a Novelist 


AMOUS authors like myself are always running across 

real-life stories which the average person seems to miss. 

I don’t know why it is, Iam sure, but none of my non- 
literary friends has anything like the same experiences. And 
as an illustration of what I mean I am going to describe 
something which happened to me only the other day. 

It was at Lady Millicent’s reception—a most glittering 
affair, as you would expect. One could hardly swing a cat 
without sweeping off a tiara and a couple of orders; and 
wherever one went one heard interesting anecdotes about 
persons of title. All were gay and lively—with one rather 
curious exception. I noticed him as soon as I got into the 
room ; he was a man about the size of a gossip-writer and he 
had fallen asleep over a tub full of potted plants in one corner 
of the room. 

He interested me strangely; and it so happened that 
towards the end of the reception I accidentally stumbled 
across his outstretched legs. He awoke with a start. “Oh, 
this awful tiredness!” he cried. ““Why, I even go to sleep 
tired. A whole week gone and T haven’t a single title to put 
into my gossip column.” 

“And once,” I prompted gently, “it seemed that the 
whole of Fleet Street was at your feet?” 

“Yes, yes,” he cried eagerly, and then the glazed look 
began to come back into his eyes. “ But now it’s no good: 
the very sight of a titled person makes me feel tired.” 

“And quite possibly,” I suggested, “you have a little 
wife at home who feels that you ought to be able to afford 
that new sideboard now you have been married two years?” 

“That’s right,” he said heavily. “Her mother comes to 
stay and keeps saying, ‘You must get Jim to ask for a rise, 
dear. They used to think a lot of him at the office.’ ” 

“How do you know she says that ?”’ I asked suspiciously. 
“Has your wife told you?” 

“No, she hasn’t told me,” he said, “but I know. You see, 
her mother doesn’t actually say the words; they are written 
on a sort of balloon that comes out of her mouth attached 
to a string, and I sometimes find it in‘the flat after she has 
gone.” 

“ Let me give you some advice,” I said briskly. “It seems 
to me that you are far from well. I suggest that you consult 
a doctor without delay.” 

He raised his weary eyes. “All right,” he said, “anything 
is better than this awful tiredness.” 


AT THE Docrtor’s 


Well you might have expected that I should have heard 
no more of that particular gossip-writer; but by pure chance 
I can tell you exactly what happened at the doctor’s. I can 
even tell you the doctor’s exact words. Possibly I was waiting 
to see him myself and they forgot to shut the consulting- 
room door; or I may have been hiding behind the curtains— 
I forget just how it came about, but the scene at any rate is 
perfectly clear in my mind. 

My friend was sitting before a big desk and saying in a 
dejected sort of way, “. . . and so you see, Dr. Aspirin, 
I feel this dreadful tiredness coming over me whenever I 
have to do a job of work, and particularly whenever I 
have to go and see people with titles.” 

And the doctor was looking extremely earnest and im- 
pressive, and he was saying, “In your profession, Mr. 
Snoop, you cannot afford to take risks. You are suffering 


from a form of knight starvation. Even when we are talking 
to a knight we are using up energy, and if this is not replaced 
we become exhausted by the first countess. There is only 
one remedy: you must take Handel’s ‘Largo’ every night 
before retiring.” 


ANnbD So Every NicuHr . 


That was as much as I heard of the interview. But by a 
most remarkable coincidence I was able to hear the sequel 
to Mr. Snoop’s visit, and once again I can give you his exact 
words. 

I discovered quite by accident that he occupied the next 
flat to my own. The walls are particularly thin and every 
night at about eleven o’clock I used to hear Mr. Snoop's 
voice coming through them. 

“Good stuff, this ‘Largo,’ he would say. “I feel better 
already. And it’s pleasant to take too. I shall put all my 
friends on to ‘Largo.’ But it must be Handel’s.” 


Stix WEEKS LATER 


And then--six weeks later! Lady Millicent was giving 
another reception, and wherever one went one saw the 
bright alert figure of Mr. Snoop jotting down anecdotes 
almost before they were uttered. 

“Tell me, Lord Henry,” I heard a distinguished ambas- 
sador saying, “who is that gentleman who seems to get 
on so well with all the titled people?” 

“Surely, Sir Hildebrand, you know James Snoop?!” 
replied a famous statesman. “They tell me he is the talk of 
Fleet Street. Only the other day he obtained the exclusive 
interview with Lady Anne Pennyweight which revealed for 
the first time that going down coal-mines is her principal 
hobby. And you will remember that he it was who obtained 
the information that Lord Pumphandle and his bride are 
to spend their honeymoon on a tandem bicycle. And yet 
at the end of the day he is always as fresh as paint. I wish 
I knew his secret.” 

But the most curious thing I noticed about Mr. Snoop 
was that throughout the evening there was a sort of balloon 
attached to the back of his head and on it was written 
“'Toinks—lI have Dr. Aspirin and ‘Largo’ to thank for my 
boundless energy.” That alone would have made Mr. Snoop 
noticeable in any assembly however distinguished. 

Well, the reason I am mentioning this story is that it has 
since struck me that if I were to write it out rather more 
pithily and with much more literary style Messrs. Handel 
might like to publish itasan example of what really happens 
to people who take “ Largo.” So many advertisements have 
to be accepted on trust, but here is something that actually 
occurred, as I am prepared to vouch. And if Messrs. Handel 
take my advice they will have the story illustrated with a 
series of pictures which will.convince the most sceptical 
reader that things happened just as I have described them. 

H. W. M. 


° ° 


Verb. Sap. 


“Tris Witt BE A SHow Wuicu You Must Nor 
Fam To Miss.” 
Advt. in Rangoon Paper. 
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HE genial figure 
of Mr. BrerrramM 
Mitts is sadly 

missing. Both for what 

he was and for what he 

did his death leaves a 

gap in the world of 

entertainment which it 
will be very difficult to 
fill; but on the strength 
of this year’s programme it is comfortingly evident 
that his two sons, Mr. Cyrit and Mr. BERNARD 
MILLS, are well able to carry on his traditions. 
There is a lot yet to be written about the differ- 
ing sense of humour of animals, and in this connection 
HAGENBECK’s BEarRS are in sharp contrast to the 
lion-taming turns which are common to most circuses. 
I rather hate these. Lions, and indeed most big 
wild animals, have a kind of jealous dignity which is 
easily hurt. They are pompous beasts, Nature’s morning- 
coaters. Making them jump through drum-heads and 
rings of fire is on a par with making the Privy Council 
stand on their heads in Hyde Park on a Saturday 
afternoon. But with bears it is quite different. They are 
natural clowns endowed with a wonderful feeling for 
slapstick and an instinctive grasp of what an audience 
will think funny. I can’t believe that HAGENBECK’s 
don’t enjoy every minute of their turn, which is con- 
cerned with chairs and bottles and slides. 
For the same reason JoHN RoLAND’s SEA-Lions 
are also interesting. I doubt if they are as con- 
scious of being funny as the bears are, and perhaps 
the reason for this is that their technique is much 
more specialised. They are too busy demon- 
strating the Rumba and collecting balls on 
their noses to get full relish from the lime- 
light. A talented troupe. The other odd 
animals are LirtLE FrEep’s FooTBALLING 
Doas, old friends of ours, who in spite 
of frequent transfers to Clapton Villa 
and the Occident maintain a 
measure of balloon - control 
which marks them out as 
masters in their code. 
Of the horsey turns 

I always warm 

to the 
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one in which a vast 
creature, half traction- 
engine and half Suffolk 
Punch, ships a whole 
family of acrobats on 
the top of his boiler 
and informs the spec- 
tators with a challeng- 
ing eye that there is _ 
still standing room for 
the brave. Briack D1amonp, the new Mitts High 
School Horse, is such a professor of ring deport- 
ment that he has to be seen to be believed; 
Mroczowsk1’s_ Liberty Horses are astonishingly 
disciplined and have a creditable smattering of 
mathematics; and Gena LipKowska and her ARAB 
HoRSEs are a very graceful team. 

The humans cover as wide a field as ever. Though 
they come last, I think I give first place to the 
WazzaAN ABYSSINIAN WHIRLWINDS, who eddy about 
the arena in complete defiance of the law of gravity. 
One of them supports on his shoulders five storeys 
of his colleagues. At juggling on a tight-rope the 
two REVERHOS (where does the Circus get its names ?) 
show themselves possessed of mysterious and 
enviable powers; the 7 Ortans make a _ spring- 
board seem an easy parlour-game; and for those 
who like people whizzling about above their heads 
there are the FouR QUEENS and what is fragrantly 
described as an AERIAL POTPOURRI. 

Laughs, and good ones, come chiefly from 
CHARLIE RIVELS with PauL and ALFREDINO 
(funny noises from comic oboes and what- 
nots), GARDAY and CorBeEtT (table foolsters) 
and the Smacuit TrouPe of whackrobats. 

And, by no means least, EMMETTE KELLY, 
the American hobo clown, who spent a 
happy month last year pressing fresh 
bread on visitors to Olympia. This 
year he just knocks nails into a 

plank, but one end of the plank 

is on your foot. 

Bread or no bread, the 
people still have their 
Circus, and a very 
good one it is too. 

Eric. 
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“If you take my advice you won't go upstairs to her. 
There’s nothing wrong; she’s only crying because she 
just wants someone to go and talk to her. 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 


Mozart: The Last Phase 

Mozart spent the last ten years of his life in Vienna, and 
the record of this period, as revealed in the third and final 
volume of Miss Emity ANDERSON’s monumental edition of 
The Letters of Mozart and His Family (MACMILLAN, 18/- net) 
—admirably translated and annotated—makes tragic read- 
ing. Vienna held him captive to her magic: “Just to be in 
Vienna is in itself entertainment enough,” he says, and in 
spite of the intrigues of rivals and enemies, the insolence and 
brutality of Court officials, “the proud man’s contumely,” and 
the meanness of the Emperor, Vienna brought him shining 
moments of triumph and success, for this was the period of 
his greatest works, symphonic and operatic. His marriage 
on the whole gave him happiness; he had many good 
friends, patrons and patronesses; but‘ the material rewards 
were meagre; his last years were clouded with poverty, and 
the correspondence of the last year of all is largely com- 
posed of begging-letters. His industry was unceasing, he 
crammed an amazing amount of work—teaching and com- 
posing—into a day which left him seldom more than six 
hours for sleep. Yet, as he truly said, he was “unable to 
scribble off inferior stuff,” and he stands alone among the 
great composers in that he never wrote anything that was 
second-rate. Amongst other points of interest that emerge 
from his correspondence one may note his constant premoni- 
tion of an early death; his admiration for Bacu and Han- 
DEL; his pronounced Anglophil sympathies; his views on 
German v. Italian opera; the use and abuse of verse in 
librettos; his love of his mother-country, though she was a 
step-mother to so many of her greatest sons. There is 
little doubt that he died of overwork and that had he re- 
covered from his last illness he would not have produced any 
more masterpieces. 


The Children Speak For Themselves 


There are dozens of reasons why you should buy Js itt 
Well with the Child ? (MULLER, 7/6), which shows in the 
words of real children and in the drawings of one of their 
most discerning admirers what industrialism is doing to 
Young England. There are no country children in Miss 
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EvE GARNETT’s picture-book, for the very good reason that 
no country child can ever be wholly disinherited while 
chestnuts shed conkers or reeds grow for whistles. But in 
her poignantly illustrated collection of slum children’s 
sayings and doings—only two of which hail from the 
‘distressed areas””—Miss GARNETT shows you the child who 
has never seen a whole biscuit rejoicing in a “mended” 
one, the child who, like the cellar-dwellers of Alton Locke, 
has still to take turns with another child to emerge in 
presentable clothes. There are welcome imputations on the 
public authorities—the educational vampire with its drain 
of childish vitality, the rehousing experts who offer five 
rooms to the family with one blanket. But this is not a 
depressing book; it is rather, as Mr. WALTER DE LA MARE 
says in his foreword, a work of “gallantry . . . unpre- 
meditated irony and force.” 


A Boy in the North 


Those to whom the late CLarENcE Day’s father has 
become a memorable figure will recognise glad similarities 
in Mr. Martin ARMSTRONG’s parent, who was so conscious 
of the perversity of inanimate objects that he used to 
stimulate offending drains with sulphuretted hydrogen 
when the dangerous news got out that the sanitary inspector 
was coming, and who, on the rare occasions when he gave 
way to strong words, had the engaging habit of angrily 
challenging the Recording Angel to get on with his un- 
pleasant duty. But the ArMsrroncs seem to have lived 
more tranquilly than the Days. Victorian Peep-Show 
(MicHaEL JosEPH, 6/-) is an account of a boyhood spent in a 
suburb of Newcastle-on-Tyne and later in the country near. 
It is a pity that it is rather short and fragmentary, for it 
leaves the reader charmed by the family and their circle 
but full of unsatisfied curiosities about them. In his re- 
discovery of the emotions of childhood Mr. ARMSTRONG 





“Dammit, it’s stopped raining.” 
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GOING TO COVER 


Voice in the distance. “Now, THEN, SMirH—CoME ALONG !” 
Smith. “Ou, IT’S ALL VERY WELL TO SAY COME ALONG! WHEN HE WON’T MOVE A STEP; AND I’M AFRAID 


HE'S GOING TO LIE DOWN.” 


John Leech, January 10th, 1852. 


tunes-in to forgotten wave-lengths with an accuracy which 
should stir other recollections now dim in adult memories. 
His description of those paralytic, stomach-rending giggles 
which are never quite matched in later life is magnificent. 


Antarctic Spell 


The British Graham Land Expedition, whose story is 
told by its leader, Mr. Joun RyMI11, in the imposing volume 
called Southern Lights (CHaTto AND Wrinpvvws, 31/6), left 
England in 1934 and returned in 1937. The full chronicle 
of its achievement in the realms of geology, meteorology 
and the other branches of science associated with Antarctic 
liscovery yet remains to be told. The present book records 
its purely exploratory successes, which included the estab- 
lishment of a number of important changes in the existing 
maps of the South Polar continent, among them being the 


fact that Graham Land itself forms a part of that continent 
instead of being, as was formerly thought, a group of de- 
tached islands. The aeroplane played an important part 
in the work-of the expedition, but it is interesting to note, 
in view of the rather exaggerated value an air-minded 
generation is inclined to place on all aerial performances, 
that experience tends to show that reliable surveys of the 
Antarctic cannot be made without work on the ground. 
Mr. RyMILL’s narrative should also go far to dispel the 
popular misapprehension that modern exploration has been 
robbed either of its romance or of its peril by the development 
of air communications. He tells his story, and a stirring one 
it is, in a manner which is generally reticent and matter-of- 
fact to a degree. Only occasionally does he break out into 
an almost lyrical praise of that “excellent loneliness” of 
the Far South which exercises so compelling a spell on those 
who have once felt its influence. 
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To Be Continued 


The President of the United States has attracted many 
biographers, but Mr. BastL Marne varies the routine 
procedure by achieving not only a guest’s welcome at the 
White House but also the intimacy due to old friendship 
and distant family connection at the famous home on the 
Hudson. In Franklin Roosevelt—His Life and Achievement 
(Murray, 10/6) the great Democrat is starred for his 
consistent refusal to allow complex and exasperating side- 
issues to obscure his simple main purpose for the betterment 
of all his people. Mr. Marne traces the well-known story 
of his hero’s development sympathetically and_ easily, 
from the schoolboy determination to be a sailor and the 
dominance of famous Uncie 
THEODORE at the family wed- 
ding, to the first pugilistic 
entry into local politics and 
the solid work of the War 
years. Mrs. ROOSEVELT’S part 
is given a prominence it de- 
serves, and the blind calamity 
of physical disablement is 
passed over perhaps more 
lightly than final reckoning 
will accept, while the devotion 
of Louis Howe to his crippled 
leader is becoming with every 
telling more firmly established 
among the classic miracles of 
service. Of the years of the 
Presidency the writer has little 
that is fresh to say. Since he 
steadfastly refuses to play the 
prophet the story can have 
no artistic completeness. The 
climax, one feels inevitably, 
is still to come. 
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The Canonised 


According to a Swedish 
admirer Mr. ANTHONY EDEN 
is descended from King Erik 
IX., a Scandinavian saint of 
the twelfth century. The 
suggestion fits in rather well 
with its subject’s reputation 
for solemnity of outlook and 
fixity of high endeavour, a reputation which Mr. ALAN 
CAMPBELL JOHNSON distinctly strengthens in his portrait 
of one who was already an adjutant in the British Army 
at an age when lads are leaving school, who passed to 
Oxford—to read Persian and Arabic—as a veteran of the 
Great War, and who retained his privilege of extreme youth 
even when promoted to Cabinet rank. The story of his 
years in office—Anthony Eden—A Biography (HALE, 15/-)— 
is the clinical enumeration of the symptoms of Europe’s 
malignant deterioration, lightened only a little by the would- 
be physician’s own rising prestige and his love for JANE 
AUSTEN and CEzANNE. It has been his fate on innumerable 
occasions to inform the House of Commons that His 
Majesty’s Government view the situation with the gravest 
concern, to hurry across the Continent purveying pious 
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aspirations to dictators who know no piety, and to pick 
up the broken pieces of plans that required only an intention 
to work them in order to make them work. Mr. Jonnsoy 
associates himself with the overwhelming popular conviction 
that his hero’s specialised capabilities in the work of 
international co-ordination are far too valuable to be left 
long unused. 


An Eminent Ulsterman 

In Irish Mitchel (NELSON, 12/6) Seamus MacCa zt has given 
us a vivid full-length portrait of one of the most exciting 
personalities thrown up by the clash of contending forces 
in Ireland of the last century. He neither flatters nor 
sentimentalises his subject, 
but gives us the man as we 
feel he must have been, a man 
without fear, who was _ not 
deluded by the mass of fal- 
sity, hypocrisy and callousness 
which at that time paraded 
as Law and Order, and who 
threw his whole fiery energy 
into opposing it. His adven- 
turous career is well told, and 
we follow with increasing in- 
terest JOHN MITCHEL’s fight 
against shams as he carried 
it on continuously until his 
death. Mr. MacCatv is to 
be congratulated on having 
chosen such an inspiring sub- 
ject for a biography and on 
having made such a convine- 
ing picture of a remarkable 
figure in Irish history. Mir. 
CHEL began as a solicitor in 
an Ulster market-town, then 
| became a journalist in Dub- 

| lin, an advocate of Irish re- 
ee ahd publicanism, was transported 
| to Tasmania, escaped to 
America, was newspaper-cor- 
respondent in Paris, went back 
to America to fight in the 
Civil War in the Confederate 
Army, and finally back to 
Ireland, where he died. This 





is but a poor outline of JOHN | 


MITCHEL’s activities. There is a richness of material here 
of which the author has made good use, and many readers 
will be grateful for such a complete picture of the man 
who wrote Jail Journal. 








Colour Question in Africa 


“1t was a red-letter day and will ever remain green in the minds 
of Nobi people.”— West African Paper. 


“Tf, after all, you find a pipe frozen, turn the water off at the 
main and call the plumper. 
Just as a cheering note, there are 30,000 in Great Britain.” 
Evening Paper. 
More, since Christmas. 
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